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This is a pioneering study on the Six 
Contemporaty Painters of Orissa with an 
introduction that ponders the ontology and 
history of the Orissan School of Painting. 
The six representative painters : Dinanath 
Pathy, Chandrasekhar Rao, Siba 
Panigrahi, Kashinath Jena, D. Narayan 
Rao and Ramahari Jena, though veryoften 
widely divergent in character and expres- 
sion, nevertheless presemt an organic co- 
hesiveness and a world view which tradi- 
tionally as well as by latest standards, are 
Orissan. It is this unity of expression that 
adds a special quality to the present work. 


The contemporary postmodern sce- 
nario of Indian painting with-Baroda 
school, Madras school, Santiniketan school 
and a few other schools would seem inad- 
equate for a national dialogue in the ab- 
sence of the contemporary Orissan school. 
Oddiyan, as a title, not only restores the 
Odia school of painting in the contempo- 
rary void, but also traces the growth and 
marvels of our practicing painters. 
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Oddiyan 


Orissa is not a deliberately marginalised chunk of geographical reality in 
the post-independence map of India, it embodies a major cultural space in 
the evolution of the identity of a nation called India. The evolutionary identity 
of Orissa can be evidenced from the phonetic transformations of the name 
: Oddiyana, Oda, Odra, Udra, Udde, Odivisa, Oodia, Uriya, Oriya and 
Odia. The word Oddiyana refers to the earliest phonetic heritage of this 
Peetha, homogenized by Hindu and Buddhist Tantra. 


Tantric Buddhism had its origin in a place called Uddiyana, one of the 
most important four Peethas. In the Sadhana Mala, Uddiyana is mentioned 
as Odrayana (Sadhana Mala II, Intra. P. XXXVII, foot note). Some of the 
Hindu Tantric texts like Kalika Purana represent this Peetha clearly as Odra 
Peetha. 


The word with its ethnic essentialities and significance refers to Orissa. 
Indrabhuti, the king of Oddiyana in the 8th century A.D., organized and 
purified Mantrayana Buddhism into what is termed as Vajrayana while his 
sister Lakshmikara is believed to have been connected with the initial 
development of Sahajayana. Indrabhuti opens his famous work Jnana-Siddhi 
with an invocation to Lord Jagannatha, the religio-political icon of Orissa. 


During the period of the Bhaumakara rulers (736-905 AD) a field of 
Tantric Buddhism was created with Ekamra as the centre. The field was 
spread upto Viraja Peetha in the north and upto Uddayana Khanda, 
Mahendragiri in the South. To be more exact, Oddiyana is constituted of an 
area that begins from Gopalpur port and stretches down for 90 kms on the 
beach line to the South with dense groves. Dantapura, the place where 
Buddha’s tooth was worshipped, was situated in this area. Huen-T-Sang's 
account shows that there were 10 Sanghas and 500 Buddhists lived in this 
area. Dhamma Kirti, the famous Buddhist monk and the author of 
Dathavamsa (discovered from Ceylone) lived in the Jagamanda Hills, now 
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in Koraput district. He indoctrinated the King of Tibet and had defeated 
Kumaril Bhatta of Kanchi in Nyaya Tarka. Thus, Oddiyana was a powerful 
Buddhist-Tantric Peetha, where the Vidyarnava Tantra was practised. 


Kalika Purana declares Lord Jagannatha and Goddess Katyayani as the 
presiding deities of Odra Peetha. The other Peethas were Kamarupa, 
Purnagiri and Jalandhara. Mahakatyayani is described in the Prachi 
Mahatmya as the consort of Sobhanesvara Shiva, and as a fearful Goddess 
in the Prachi valley of Orissa. 


Tribhubana Mahadevi, the Bhaumakar monarch (896 A.D.) of Orissa, 
compares herself with Goddess Katyayani at the time of her accession to 
the throne of Viraja. Kubjika Tantra mentions Viraja as the Goddess of 
Uddiyana while the Brhannila Tantra declares that Bhairavi is the consort 
of Jagannatha. Jagannatha himself is the Bhairavi, the central deity in 
Uddiyana. 


Uddiyana, with this primitive and cosmic stretch of an expanded reality 
circumscribes the entire range of Odia life, society, people and their 
visionary space. Therein is anchored the visual/verbal imagination of the 
race through time and eternity. Uddiyana signifies a host of aesthetic ideals, 
the ideational and conceptual ontology that have generated forms and 
techniques of expression, the intrinsic phenomenology of the Odia artistic 
process. 


The abhasa of this anthology brings into its imaginative space the 
modification and the transformation of that essence called Uddiyana 
characterized by a semblance of flavour and formless forms. The 
anthology of the pictorial texts create an interplay of the avyakta and the 
vyakia, the unmanifest and the manifest, that dwell in the caverns of Uddiyan 
aesthetics. 


The sensuous impressions documented here, apart from their common 
source in the Uddiyana visions, do also embody the technical efficiency 


and psychological insight that transport these paintings to the implicative 
space of cosmos. 


Editors 
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Preface 


Orissa offers “everything” to a person ina capsule form. This is a touristic 
expression eulogising the cultural potentials of Orissa along with its 
bounteous nature. But the gamut of contemporary art is not definitely 
included in this “everything”. Even after fifty years of this country’s 
independence, Orissa does not have an art gallery for Contemporary art any 
where. The industrial houses which boast of boosting the states urban and 
cosmopolitan image hardly buy works of art. The state funded art gallery of 
Lalit Kala Akademi which is housed in one of the halls of the Orissa State 
Museum has been squeezed into a picture godown for want of display space. 
There is no separate Museum for Contemporary Art in Orissa although 
there are half a dozen of star category hotels. Surprisingly none of these 
hotels have art galleries. Sometimes back we had forced on them a few 
exhibitions which some how worked. Most of the occasion when we wanted 
to display, we had to search for some convenient “space” in the town, 
organise display stands and rent odd lighting props. No display was ever 
satisfactory. 

Despite such a hostile, anti-art ecology, the artists of this state have 
survived. They have sustained themselves through thousands of humiliation, 
from the academicians, scholars, poets and word-dabblers, from the 
bureaucrats and political ladder-climbers. The evidence of this survival has 
to be celebrated one day with letting out of the pent up colours and vocabulary 
against the surface of a cynical generation of frontliners who have “ruled” 
us, dominated us with “an ego” that has no base except on their functional 
‘power’ and material myths”. The aesthetic space of the contemporary 
generation of power-mongers is so full of colonial-feudal hang ups that 
their smiling faces of patronship semeioticize nothing but post-capitalistic 
fetishes and megalomaniac complacency deployed as weapons to kilt all 
genuine creative attempts in the state. These motifs of sadism and cruelty 
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have defined our concepts of freedom during the first 50 years of 
independence. All genuine attempts are subverted by the senior patrons 
since the colourists are no more important to them than as sign-board makers 
for the ‘power’ -ful. 

They have sublet this state’s tradition to outsiders, bartered our essence 
to the art-swindlers, and in the process, failed to preserve our proud heritage 
for the posterity. This compendium is just the tip of an iceberg, that can 
never be measured by administrative rationales and objectivity for the 
democratic representation of the Odia painters in the parliament of fine- 
arts. The selection is purely subjective, region based and autocratic, based 
on creative affinity and group-psychosis. 

The idea of representative Orissan Art is a misnomer. So, is the case 
with Indian Art. Those who live in metropolitans are Indian, others are 
regional. So goes the rumor in all fields of art. But can there be anything 
Indian ignoring the regional artists ? Can there be anything called Orissan 
leaving out the zonal talents ? Wholistic political concepts are to be 
formulated on the basis of zonal contributions. But the manipulators of 
cultural history have successfully marginalised Odia artists so far. Don’t 
we have an Orissan School of Painting ? Are we all imitators ? What 
happened, then, to our thousand years old sculptures and murals and 
paintings ? What about our old masters ? 


5th September 1997 Dinanath Pathy 
Bhubaneswar Ramesh P.Panigrahi 
Editors 
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Ori§san Contemporary Art 
An Overview 


Divergence with the tradition has been 
broadly accepted as the starting point 
for modernism in art and literature. But 
in a country where the tradition renews 
and recreates to accommodate and 
assimilate new ideas, motifs and 
influences, like a morning emerging 
from the pre-dawn darkness, the grey 
tonalities contain the future in its 
womb. This transformation is so 
gradual that the starting point is washed 
off in the process of evolution. This is 
equally true of time and art. 


The traditional base in Onssa is so 
strong that a temple mural painted in 
the beginning of this century betrays a 


Mother with her child, water colour style prevalent two hundred years 
Sarat Chandra Debo before. This is the case of a local 
(Artist's Collection) Jagannatha temple in Dharakote - an 


instance to comprehend the working of 
a tradition on the contemporary mind. 
However the vistas of western/colonial 
art motifs started moulding the 
traditional mind of Orissan painters, 
sculptors and architects more than a 
century ago. The marble floors with 
alternating squares of black and white, 
houses and buildings with photographic 
perspective, chandelier, Roman arches 
and figures with shadings appeared in 
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traditional paintings in the late 19th 
century. The local Rajas and 
Zamindaras who were the patrons of art 
were completely swayed away by the 
colonial paraphernalia and etiquettes 
began changing their decor, dress, 
furniture, building and the environment. 
Their palaces looked like aristocratic 
English houses with imported porcelins, 
cutleries, glasswares, marble statues and 
stately oil portaits of the family 
members. It is an irony that even the 
Rajas who fought against the British to 
see them off this land rebuilt their 
palaces in colonial style with Roman 
arches and pillars. British lions guarded 
their palaces and even their royal 
insignias looked every inch British. But 
beyond this facade of anglicisation, the 
Rajas couldn’t dispense with art 
1raditions of which they were patrons 
and on which they built temples and 
decorated the walls with murals as late 
as in the beginning of this century. 


Due to the impact of western 
education, the craft guild system gave 
away and persons outside the craft 
brotherhood took to painting and 
sculpture as a profession. Oriyas moved 
out to study art in Calcutta, 
Santiniketan, Lucknow, Banaras and 
Bombay (Mumbai). The traditional 
hierarchical education gave vent to a 
structural and laborious training in 
western perspectives, transparent water 
colours, anatomical drawings, nature 


Sketch, Gopa! Charan Kanungo 
(Orissa Lalit Kala Akademi Collection) 


Jagannatha, Palmleaf illustration 
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and still life studies. Among these 
students were Sarat Chandra Debo, 
Bipin Bihari Choudhury, Gopal Charan 
Kanungo, Muralidhar Tali, Upendra 
Maharathi, Gourang Som, Ajit Keshari 
Ray and Anant Panda who later led a 
movement of contemporary art in 
Orissa as well as outside whereever 
they worked. Sarat Chandra Debo, 
Bipin Bihari and Ajit Keshari who 
sailed to London on personal initiatives 
and expenses to study art and had the 
occasion for a wider contact with 
Western art and English teachers. 


Prasadhana, wash, I Sarat Chandra, Bipin Bihari and Ajit 
Einipadherk Verma) (Crisks Lalit Kesari returned to India around late 
Kala Akademi Collection) Rp ed 
thirties. The contemporary art situation 
Raga Chitra, tempera, 1 in Orissa was simply deplorable. Years 
Sintra Crmrsn Sond Surclsen Lan of misrule added with famine and 
Kala Akademi Collection) K 
poverty had shattered the fabric of one 
time glorious Orissa. Orissa which had 
just become a separate province early 
in 1936 was in the thick of freedom 
struggle. And yet the artists in Orissa 
in their anxiety to become modern were 
either following the Western academic 
style mostly practised in Calcutta Art 
School or the revivalistic trends of the 
Osakothi Painting, Contemporary, Santiniketan School. Calcutta boasted 
South Orissa. of strong academic renderings, 
powerful transparent water colours and 
oil colour studies. Paintings have to be 
strictly rendered in photographic 
perspective. Santiniketan was an 
exception. Here a new experiment was 
taking place. The entire Indian art 
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repertoire was being reworked in order 
to lay emphasis on creativity and 
Swadeshi. 


From the meagre grant Sarat 
Chandra received after the abolition of 
Chikiti estate, he managed to organize 
the first art school in the state in his 
palace in Chandraprabhashram at 
Berhampur. This was the Utkal School 
of Arts. In those early days, he had 
employed the famous portrait painter 
Muralidhar Tali as one of the teachers 
in his school. Sarat Chandra'’s 
interaction with Nandalal was 
extremely rewarding. He visited 
Santiniketan and wanted to build his 
institution in the lines of Kala Bhavan. 
To inspire and guide Sarat Chandra, 
Nandalal came to Berhampur in 1945 
and visited the Utkal School of Arts. 
Nandalal’s observations recorded in the 
visitor’s book is of significance even for 
today’s Orissa. 


“I was pleased to visit the Utkal 
School of Arts this morning and to meet 
its talented founder and Principal Sri 
S.C. Debo. It has always been a matter 
of surprise to me that a province with 
so much of artistic talent should be 
without a school of art. I hope that this 
new venture will fill up the gap and 
afford fresh impetus to local artistic 
talent in keeping with contemporary 
postwar development in Orissa.” Due 
to financial difficulties and want of 


Buddha with Anand, water colour 
Upendra Maharathi 


Radha, water colour tempera 
Bainsidhara Pratihari 
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support this institution was closed 
around 1953. 


In 1957, the Government of Orissa 
established the first art school at 
Khallikote and invited Sarat Chandra 
to head the institution. Khallikote, a 
place of solitude by the side of Chilika 
lake, and the palace which housed the 
school with large tiled halls, wide 
corridors, sprawling courtyards, honey 
combed apartments for students’ 
accommodation, English style 
bathrooms, stepped wells, imposing 
exteriors and impressive entrance 
surprisingly could not make an impact 
in the contemporary art education in 
Orissa. But here, in late fifties and early 
sixties, the foundation of the 
contemporary art movement of Orissa 
was laid under the dynamic leadership 
of Sarat Chandra Debo. Two of his able 
colleagues Ajit Keshari Ray and 
Ananta Panda practically led the 
movement and with a small band of 
devoted students like Dinanath Pathy, 
Siba Panigrahi, Ramakanta Rout. 

| ) Akshaya Das and Braja Bandhu Mishra 
Mure Cuttings, Ss ontentporary changed the art scenario and brought 
Ingainptha Temples Dharakol$ in the fresh air of contemporary outlook 
into the stagnant art scene. 


Like Raja Ravi Verma, Sarat 
Chandra strived to infuse Indianness 
into his paintings. His synthesizing 
approach to bring in a happy marriage 
of Eastern theme with Westernism and 
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gradually enveloping other areas of 
aesthetic vocabulary did add credentials 
to his personal idioms. Synthesizing 
traditional theme with contemporary 
was not new to the Indian art scene. 
What had happened decades before in 
other parts of the country started taking 
shape under the stewardship of Sarat 
Chandra in Orissa. 


It is no exaggeration to the claim 
that Gopal Charan Kanungo introduced 
both impressionism and expressionism 
to Onissa’s contemporary art scene. He 
also experimented with cubistic 
structurisation like that of 
Abanindranath’s compositions. He 
slowly gave up cubistic involvements 
and like Sarat Chandra reconciled to a 
mixed approach blending water colour 
wash. tempera and oil to create a few 
memorable historical and legendry 
paintings. He had a narrative approach 
and his large paintings are episodic 
dramatisation of themes. He was a poet, 
translator and his commitment to 
writing on art and art criticism paved 
the way for art historical research in 
Orissa. 


Muralidhar Tali, all through his 
career outside Orissa, has remained a 
Western academician and colourist 
which is aptly reflected in his portrait 
painting. His self portraits, still life 
studies and the portrait of his mother 
and wife could very well pass on as the 


Saura Icons, South Orissa 


Kondh Bronze, South Orissa 
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works of an English painter of colonial 
times. Later he switched over to 
abstraction and a few of his experiments 
retain an aura of modernism. 


Bipin Bihari Choudhury remained 
till his last the worthy student of 
William Rothemnstein in Orissa. True to 
the spirit of ARCA (London) the only 
one so far, his works - mainly studies, 
remain out of context. He realised the 
change and tried to cope up with a fast 
moving time and painted as an 
expressionist. 


Gourang Charan Som, an artist of 
shy and withdrawing temperament 
created and recreated himself in the 
hallo of a Santiniketan milleu. Far from 
Orissa, settled on a teaching job in 
Pilani (Rajasthan) Gourang Charan 
became totally epic and mythical with 
his meticulously rendered tempera 
paintings. He never looked around and 
the fleeing time did not cast a shadow 
to forshook his convictions in a by-gone 


Inside the Temple, tempera schooling. 
Durga Prasad Das F 
(Orissa Lalit Kala Akademi Collection) Upendra Maharathi, on the other 


hand, created a work culture in the state 
of Bihar. His creative canvas was wide 
and farflung with western academic 
painting, epical and historical narrative 
murals mostly on Buddhist themes, 
designing and handicrafts. He 
succeeded in his attempt to be rooted 
in the Indian tradition though the 
physical as well the creative terrains 
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were different. Handicraft was his forte. 


Bimbadhar Verma, an unschooled 
painter was a stunch follower of 
Santiniketan school. His wash paintings 
mostly on rural themes are poetic in 
temperament. His legendry memory 
chases the Oriya artists like an archaic 
shadow that shrouds the creative space 
of our painters. 


Ajit Kesari is often described as the 
true harbinger of modernism in Orissa. 
Behind his creative compositions are 
definite motivation of Picasso and 
Braque. His still life studies and 
favourite horses illucidate much of 
cubistic facets which latter provided the 
take off point for young aspiring 
painters in Orissa. Most important is 
Ajit Keshari’s conceptual modernistic 
frame-work prompted from his 
experiences of cross-cultural contacts. 
The Flight of Birds, After the Dinner, 
Shattered Sun, Family are a few 
important paintings which stand out as 
the exemplary works of the Orissan 
Contemporary movement. 


Anant Panda’s dark and almost 
monochromatic sculptural figures 
appear in his early paintings- Family, 
Labourers and Couples. His 
renderings remind of Ramkinkar’s 
robust Rodinesque figures and the 
colouring reflect the painterly qualities 
of Amrita Shergil. His figures are a 
combination of realism and emotional 


A page from Bhagavata, painting 
on paper, 19th Century 
(Private Collection) 


Warrior, tempera 
Binod Routray 
(Orissa Lalit Kala Akademi Collection 
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empathy. Later Ananta Panda resorted 
to cubistic structurisations. His abstract 
landscapes and ityscapes are the 
manifestations of deep psychological 
alienation. His watercolour studies 
stand a little apart from the rest of his 
ouevre. They represent his immediate 
response to the nature and are free 
from conceptual overtones. 


While the other Santiniketan 
colleagues of Ajit Keshari and Ananta 
Panda could not come out of the 
revivalistic hangovers of wash and 
tempera; these two talented painters 
experimented in oil medium and 
Symbolic man, oil painting achieved success which inspired his 
Jatin Das | f students and these new creations (oil 
(Orissa Lalit Kala Akademi Collection) paintings) virtually led the foundation 
of a movement. 


Soliloquy, oil painting, While a group of painters was 
Ananta Panda committed to anew vision and change, 
(Artist's Collection) the average stuck to a hybrid style more 

Dy or less like a colonial one. Ajit Keshari 
and Ananta Panda along with their 
committed group were also on an 
explorative journey, in search of a 
language. This was perhaps the beauty 
of the movement where realisation 
dawned as a shared experience. It set 
the whole group for a comprehensive 
rethinking and the shared vision paved 
the way for new developments in art 
concepts and practices. They sincerely 
realised the need for a renaissance, a 
reawakening. In them, the spirit of 
Santiniketan worked in a constructive 
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way. Unfortunately, their colleagues 
adhered to the routine production of 
wash and tempera, a dead log of a 
misunderstood legacy. The 
internalisation of the Santiniketan 
precepts, sensibilities and approach was 
wanting. In them there was no sense of 
discovery, challenge and no interfusion 
with social needs and demands of the 
time. Ajit Keshari and Ananta Panda 
moved ahead of the rest in search of a 
new vocabulary and their new 
experiments were supported and 
substantiated by the cosmopolitan 
outlook of Sarat Chandra. 


To Sarat Chandra the purpose of art 
was self expression of the personality 
and by personality he meant the intimate 
and mutually transforming dialogue 
between individual man and the world. 
To add credentials to the movement and 
to sustain the search for an art language 
he tried to open up the inner sanctum 
of the heart and soul. The evening 
meditation sessions for the students and 
teachers provided the serenity and 
calmness of mind and heart for a deeper 
introspection to find a language. 


Although Khallikote as a school 
failed to make a mark in the art world 
and the lack of understanding of art was 
a major failure in the institute, as a 
movement rather this small group could 
create ripples which later contaminated 
the main stream art activities in 
Bhubaneswar and Cuttack. 


Durga, oil painting, 
Akshaya Das 


Railway Station, drawing, 
Lakshmidhara Das 


Birds, oil painting, 
Ajit Keshari Ray 
(Artist's Collection) 
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Kaliya Dalana, wash painting 
Rabinarayana Nayak 


Jhori, Contemporary 
South Orissa 
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In early sixties there was a great 
upsurge of libidinal forces in the 
literary-visual landscapes that 
demolished the age old constructs with 
regards to creative arts. The attempt was 
culminating in the bombardment of 
Sensory organs that failed to 
incorporate the cosmos into the interior 
space. In literature the group 
movements and mini magazine 
revolutions decentralised the focus 
from the main stream coteries to the 
district headquarters. In music the 
new L.P.discs exploded in folk rhythms 
and the tribal energy started gaining 
ascendance. This radical milieu 
provided the impetus for divergence 
and plurality of aesthetic vision. It was 
multicultural and pan-Oddiyan. 


In the beginning of seventies, the 
artists outside the Khallikote periphery 
were completely disgusted by the 
dismal performances of the school. The 
narrowing down of freedom and 
understanding art and creativity in its 
compartmentalisation was greatly 
resented. By then Ananta Panda had 
moved out of Khallikote as well as his 
erstwhile students who by now had 
settled in Bhubaneswar and Cuttack 
with jobs. With like-minded radicals, 
he organised a forum. The Working 
Artists Association started organising 
shows in Bhubaneswar and district 
towns with new experiments. It may be 
worthwhile to mention the tounding 
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members of the Working Artists 
Association. They were Ananta Panda, 
J.P. Das (member of the Indian 
Administrative Service who later made 
a mark as a poet), B. Dandapani, Pushpa 
Jain, Durga Panda (Photographer), 
Kashinath Jena, D.N. Rao and Dinanath 
Pathy (as Secretary). The radicals had 
the failures of earlier voluntary art 
organisations like the Charukala 
Parishad, Silpi Samsad and the Chitram 
School of Art. The government founded 
State Lalit Kala Akademi equally could 
not focus its activities to sensitise the 
Oriya masses and the elite on the 
creative potentials of the Oriya artists 
and it hardly did anything substantial 
to place them in the context of national 
art scenario. The Lalit Kala Akademi 
could have lent a helping hand to the 
working Artists Association and both 
of them would have shaken the 
insularity of the so-called central art 
organisations and media who have so 
far denied a place of pride for the Oriya 
artists in their national frame work. 
However the Oriya artist - Jatin Das and 
Prafulla Mohanti who remained away 
from the centre stage of art activities in 
the state could acquire national/ 
international fame for their paintings. 


The Working Artists Association, 
however, aimed at two major issues. 
Firstly, it broadened the defination of 
art and artists and incorporated 
membership from other discipline who 


Self Portrait, oil painting 
Muralidhar Tali 


Snake Charmer, water colour, 
Sarat Chandra Debo 
(Artist's Collection) 
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voluntarily took to art without any 
formal training; and secondly, it 
sensitised the Oriya mind to sustain an 
art movement in the State with a holistic 
approach to creativity. Both these issues 
were well received in the national 
stream and through its publications 
(books, catalogues, seminar papers and 
art-news letters), the outsiders came to 
know more about the Orissan 
contemporary art movement and its 
artists. 


Ca 


¢ 


The question of tradition versus 
modernity never bothered the Oriya 
painters. In fact it was never an issue. 
In 1984 when the B.K.College of Art 
and Crafts was established in 
Bhubaneswar it was realised that there 
was no need of a department called 
Indian painting. Rather in order to 

. assimilate the local technological inputs 
into the teaching of fine arts, a new 
Department of Traditional Arts was 
created in this college. Folk and tribal 
artists demonstrated for the students. 


Navagunjara, Stucco relief, 
Contemporary, Keonjhar. 


Holocaust, oil painting, This interfusion worked wonders and 
Ajit Keshari Ray let off the dormant art faculties of the 
{Artist's Collection) youngsters. The Kondh bronzes, Saura 


Icons, Osakothi murals, tie and dye 
textiles later transformed into creative 
contemporary images and were 
captured in their paintings and 
sculptures by the young generation of 
artists at B.K. The modernistic 
experiments in the realms of art 
education paid good dividends and 
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strengthened the conceptual structure. 
It generated a fourth generation of 
artists. 


In spite of these far-reaching changes 
in the visual art scenario in Orissa, the 
commitment of an average, 
academically trained artist was to draw 
a common parlance with the colonial 
frame of mind. This static attitude 
negated the importance of exploring 
new materials. In the field of sculpture 
alone for example, terracotta, stone, 
wood were only exploited when in an 
all India sculptors” camp, sculptors from 
outside Orissa started using these 
materials in the Central Lalit Kala 
Akademi Regional Centre in 
Bhubaneswar. Similarly for 
printmaking, graphic artists rarely used 
lithography, etching and serigraphy, 
These technical areas of operation had 
remained beyond the reach of the 
Orissan artists till late eighties. There 
was a need for an interdisciplinary study 
for interchange of ideas, concepts, 
motifs and also technological 
sustenances. This was provided by the 
cross-cultural contacts, Orissa acquired 
after the young artists started pursuing 
their higher studies at places like 
Santiniketan, Baroda, Bangalore, Delhi, 
Chandigarh and Banaras. 


But behind this facade of east-west 
cross fertilisation, there was a steady 
current of the indigenous forms flowing 
into the body of Orissan contemporary 


Water f/all, oil painting, 
Bipin Bihari Choudhury 
(Orissa Lalit Kala Akademi Collection) 


Nrusimha, wall painting, 
South Orissa 
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art. The hectic movements of the sixties 
could be anchored and sustained 
through the strong traditional Orissan 
motifs. It was a period devoted to 
stabilising and nurturing the sprouting 
indigenous identities and motifs toward 
a rootedness. The Orissan motifs were 
so strong and so difusedly assertive on 
the stones, walls, palmleaf and in the 
isolated islands of tribal communities 
that they appear to be more powertul 
than the western freakishness of the 
Post-independence era. The temple 
murals and the sculptural presences 
were marginalised so disgracefully by 
Ain oil inti the dominant cultures that the local art 
Dinanath Pathy critics did not muster up courage to 
bring them into focus and codify their 
internal technology in terms of global 
aesthetic standard. But the truth of their 
living presences started surfacing and 
hammering the conscience of the 
subsequent generation of creative 
artists. Their involvement and 
preoccupation with the European 
standards like Happenings, Action 
paintings, Installations and Automatic 
paintings were no more considered to 
be the latest fads and gimmicks of the 
Western new romantics. If the 
recuperation of the Aztec masks and the 
grotesque African figures could inspire 
Pablo Picasso, why can’t our living 
primitive artists sustain us ? 


Death of a Parrot, ink on silk, 
Dinanath Pathy 


That was the need of the hour. The 
young generation of experimentalists 
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who were searching for innovative 
stylistics discovered the models around. 
Attempts were made to study the 
indigenous schools and gharanas of 
painting and sculpture in the peripheral 
zones. Thus not only the marginalised 
artisans gained ascendancy, but there 
was also a great osmosis resulting in 
cultural interfusion. This was a 
revitalisation programme undertaken by 
the artists of the new generation during 
the seventies. To our surprise, such a 
trend was being marketed to us under 
the rubric of post-modernism by the 
Indian megapolitan agents. The return 
of the primitive mystique and our 
engagement with esoteric undefinables 
were pursued by the metropolitan artists 
as the latest vibrations of 
contemporaneity. But in a tribal state 
like Orissa, the living torch bearers of a 
six thousand years old archaic 
illumination and the mute sculptures of 
stone signalled the younger artists to 
reformulate their symbolic vision. 
Mainly under an agrarian backdrop, 
Orissa and her illiterate women riveted 
the attention of the new explorers 
toward jhoti, chita and multicoloured 
ritualistic murals. The researches into 
anthropology and the archaeological 
surveys could erupt the buried 
archetypes with new macro-aesthetic 
sensibilities . This was an adequate 
force to propell the artist out of the 
inertia of stylistic cul-de-sac. 


Woman with Bird, 
water colour on Silk, 
Chandrasekhar Rao 


Tribal Couple, water colour on silk, 
Chandrasekhar Rao 
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This discovery of rootedness in 
artistic expressions invested our young 
artists with a new freedom of 
expression provided such a broad 
canvas for the vision that the liberation 
found in expressing them could not be 
achieved by fifty years of political 
freedom. The old modemists who still 
dabble with triangles and curves have 
been engulfed by their own creative 
confusion. They were enclosed by the 
walls of the occidental prison houses. 
While dabbling with a maniac pursuit 
of external forms and structural 
labyrinths they found themselves 
trapped and burried. Hence, their 
In the Forest, oil painting, creations emerged as metaphorical 
Siba Panigrahi walls between their artifacts and 
spectators. So there was an expediency 
to break these walls of the highpoint 
modernity, otherwise mentioned as 
avant-gradeism in European critical 
vocabulary. The connoisseurs of art 
needed something that would appeal to 
their sensibility, to their heart, deep in 
their emotive layers. They searched for 
this connection between the art object 
and the empathy of the spectator. This 
was the beginning of a new phase. 


The Spring, oil painting, 
Siba Panigrahi 


Although post-modernity began 
during the sixties, in Europe and 
America and gained currency in Indian 
pedagogic prison houses during the 
eighties, the younger generation of 
Oriya artist could never feel the jolt. It 
was So natural and spontaneous that 
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they could locate it in their own myths 
and rituals, in their own primitive and 
folk traditions. The Oriya artists do not 
need a cultural upheaval to interiorise 
such a radical fashionable European 
aesthetics. 


The Orissan Scenario of 
contemporary art manifests the folk and 
primitive motifs and the exteriorization 
of ritual imageries as it is discernible 
on the non-plot structure of rock-music. 
Our latest painters opt for non-linear 
and asymmetrical structurisation. They 
overflow their medium with bursts of 
spontaneous open endedness, breaking 
away with the grammar of Western 
aesthetics. The vision of the Zen 
Buddhists and the occult-practitioners 
seem to have an indigenous appeal for 
them. Their canvases exude free 
floating images of indigenous rituals 
that connect the micro-order with a 
cosmic infiniteness. They maintain a 
sharp contrast to the metropolitan 
norms. In their simplicity and 
unpretentious splashing of colours an 
automatic vision emerges, and as they 
deconstruct (not in the Derridaen sense) 
the structure of modernism, there is a 
transformed pictorial space that lends 
a post-structuralistic identity to our 
artists. 

The guiding factor in selecting these 
SIX artists is the essential visionary unity 
embodied in their subjective modes of 
expression. These artists had struggled 


Hide and Seek, oil painting, 
D.N. Rao 


The world of 1d-tal, oil painting, 
D.N. Rao 
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Landscape,oil painting, 
Kashinath Jena 


Goddess Durga,oil painting, 
Kashinath Jena 
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together at different places of Orissa 
and they have been nurtured in different 
cultural hinterlands. Yet they imbibe the 
same essence that symbolises unity 
amidst diversity. 


Orissa offers a multicultural 
experience. It is a miniature India that 
embodies the South, the Central and the 
Eastern cultural traits. While the 
southern region is culturally affiliated 
to austroloid roots, the western belt 
from which Kasinath Jena emerges, 
joins us with the paleolithic roots of 
Central Indian tracks. Siba Panigrahi 
hails from another rich tribal tradition 
of Santhals of Mayurbhanj, where the 
Chhau dance and its uflis make a 
perpetual endeavour to leap into the 
cosmos. 


Perhaps, the experience of 
primitivism recycles continuously the 
long neglected motifs of art to dominate 
the mainstream structures of 
expressions. Any conscious attempt to 
assert urban modes would hybridise the 
aesthetic purity. We do’nt need the raw 
to be cooked, the savage to be made 
sacred in and around the holistic 
experience of our art-cosmos. The 
metropolitan methodologies of logic 
and rationalism appear banal and 
quotidian to the Oriyas. The raw that is 
represented here by the six different 
artists appeals to us as a forceful 
alternative to the present stasis in the 
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contemporary Indian scenario of art. We 
enjoy the minority of those 
contemporary Indian artists who make 
similar endeavours through the 
portrayal of ritual imageries. We 
embrace them as modern savages who 
are ready to fight a battle against the 
metropolitan sophistication, its 
scientism, logic and beaurocratic 
rationalism. 


This feeble adumbration of the 
growth of contemporary art in Orissa 
in the Post-independence context 
through three successive generations of 
artists seems to be a metaphor for a 
quantum leap Orissa takes in the field 
of art. Our leap is taken in geometric 
proportions. Geometry, however, 
existed in our Yantras and mandalas 
prior to the emergence of modern 
mathematical notions. The sixth century 
Bhauma Kara concepts crowd our 
pictorial space and spill out into the 
space-time album presented here. In the 
absence of a recorded history, our 
endeavour in a neo-historical context 
has been to connect these pictorial 
spaces to a milieu in flux. The inner 
colour of these six contemporary 
painters tend to manifest a commonality 
in their externals. 


The painted icons of Lord 
Jagannatha are still considered to be the 
abstraction of the abstractions 
envisaged in rounded and cubical 


The Mythical Elephant, 
oil painting, 
Ramahari Jena 


Askance, oil painting, 
Ramahari Jena 


Moon stuck, oil painting, 
Ramahari Jena 
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shapes. It is a circular space that denotes 
completeness and connotes the merger 
of the Self and the ‘Other’. The text(s) 
of this compedium, thus do(es) not 
distinguish between the Self and the 
‘Other’. It is a precivilized state of 
nature that deties all binary oppositions 
between the I” and the ‘Not - I". The 
fourth generation of our troubadour 
artists of Orissa are globe trotters, and 
they carry with them the same 
undefinables and holistic vision to alien 
lands. Our youngsters don't go there to 
Padma, water colour, get initiated but to stretch their hearts 
Prafulla Mohanti toward a dimensionless dimension, a 
horizon that collages the sky with the 
soil, the black with the white, with the 
brown, with the yellow, the species with 
non-species, the incarnate with 
disincarnate, the para with apara. 


Dinanath Pathy 
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Dinanath Pathy 
The Artist As Shaman 


How can one control an artist whose creative energy gushes out 
centrifugally ? Dinanath Pathy is not only a painter, he is also an art- 
historian, critic, poet, fiction writer, a writer of travelogues and an 
autobiography for which he has been awarded by the State Sahitya 
Akademi. Two Ph.Ds to his credit, Dr. Pathy would be seen moving around 
the state, searching and researching, here organising a folk show and getting 
involved in it, there involved in the rehearsal of a theatre show of an 
experimental group, and off there, in a dance rehearsal where he would be 
suggesting the choreographer how to deconstruct the hackneyed norms of 
Odissi with a non-linear, asymmetrical depiction, collaging Odissi with 
tribal dance patterns and the “axis mundi”. 


Baffling though, the ouevre of this cross-generic creator exudes images 
and images only, be they static, kinetic or synaesthetic: images 
semioticizing multiple meanings that can be comprehended neither by their 
staticity, nor by their implied dynamism; neither by colour, nor by 
composition. The texts of his pictorial space seem to defamiliarize the 
familiar since it juxtaposes multiple scapes: land and sky and water and 
mind, overlapping each other, and collaged; yet, with indecipherable 
mergers into alien boundaries. His space does not represent; it recreates/ 
presents reality in an open-ended style. This heteronomous space intensifies 
mystery in multiple levels and refuses a synthesis that aims at an identity. 


Critics at times have classified him as “naive” in a diplomatic language 
of double- entendres, that appears as if Pathy is being retrieved from a rural 
garbage-heap as a marketable consumerist item because of his recycled, 
“Return vocabulary” of colours. In Digapahandi (his village) and even in 
Bhubaneswar, however, the pedestrians and two-wheeler riders consider 
him to be a “big man” since he moves in a hired four-wheeler. Why should 
someone, after all, know a “Chitrakar”, a “drawing master”, a poet and a 
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story writer. whose vision is invisible either on the printed pages, or on the 
walls of a posh-looking mansion as a piece of interior decoration along the 
books sitting in almirahs, never to be displaced/opened till their buyer is 
dead and dispatched out of this lost paradise ? Why should the buyer know 
the name of a colourist as long as his painted canvas is bought at a high price 
and fixed at some cosy corner of his house like a fetish to generate an aura 
of sophistication ? His paintings can be passed for status symbols: 
something of good “taste” -belonging to gustatory aesthetics, if not, at least, 
compassionately passed for a synaesthetic image. 


This eclecticism, ranging from the countryside “naivete” and yet 
touching the tangents of avant-gardeism is an exploration of the global 
trends of modernity. Out of a strong motivation, however, for asserting his 
own conceptual idiom, emerges this modernity. It signals back to a personal 
vision, expressed in free, fluent and vibrant media; with a thrust toward 
redefining a tradition. (Sri Radha, 1988, Mangala, 1989, Episode from the 
Gitagovinda, 1996) 


The Odissi tradition of painting seeped into him at his home, 
Digapahandi, a village in South Orissa.T he foundation for this rich tradition 
was laid by his brother, Lokanath Pathy, who initiated him into “theatre 
make up”, painting of theatre curtains (18' x 14') in colonial format, toy- 
making and also into the habit of making masks and theatre props. The 
theatre was mainly folk, with a tradition dating back to two thousand years. 
The milieu of these paintings was quite engrossing since it involved a large 
number of appreciating rural audience. Pathy’s “Nrusimha” masks for 
Prahallad Nataka, a South Orissan folk theatre, lent a new dimension to the 
performances. He participated in a number of villages festivals both as a 
mask-maker and as a toy-seller to meet his study expenses in the high 
school. 


Later, working as an art-teacher at the Central School, Bhubaneswar 
(1967-72), Pathy got a chance to experiment with children painters with 
different cultural backgrounds. He taught them painting beyond the 
pedagogic constraints and provoked them into creativity that resulted in 
several thematic workshops and exhibitions of cross cultural focuses. This 
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experiment with raw, untrained hands gave him a new feel into the scope 
and vision of painting. Besides this, the hoary and yet unacknowledged art- 
tradition of Orissa lured him persistently. He set his hand in ritual murals 
that enticed him later to document them and find out their textual and 
contextual relevances. 


As the Curator of the Orissa State Museum (1972-79), Pathy was busy 
visiting temples, palaces, mathas and traditional villages for collection of 
artifacts, preservation of our ancient traditional manuscripts and research. 
This opened up the vast panorama of our artistic heritage and inspired him 
to devote his time to art history. 


As the Divisional Manager of Production and Publicity (1979-84) in the 
State Tourism Development Corporation, Pathy embarked upon a vigorous 
publicity campaign with multicoloured brochures, booklets and posters for 
the first time in Orissa and designed Chitra Baramasi monthly exhibition 
programmes in Bhubaneswar creating scope for fellow artists to exhibit and 
sell paintings/works of art. 


But his flair for dissemination of art education in Orissa inspired him to 
take the leading role in founding the B.K.College of Arts and Cratts(Govt. 
college) at Bhubaneswar. Incidentally, he was the Principal of the 
College(1984-94) and with his multicultural vision as a creative artist, 
researcher and writer, the scope of art education expanded immensely, to the 
extent of a free and open-ended experiment that deacademicized the 
curriculum to a point of absolute nonformal-teaching. The basics of 
creativity sprout through exposures to various synchronic and diachronic 
experiences. He formulated the course on the study of art-history in Orissa, 
but emphasized more on exposing his students to visiting artists from other 


states and countries. 


The teaching programme also included workshops by tribal and folk 
artists who demonstrated their functional styles. The interaction enlarged 
the vision of his students and Pathy started to transtorm art into an inter- 
disciplinary vocation in which theatre, dance, literature and music enriched 
the interior spaces of the participants. He arranged poetry-reading sessions, 
memorial lectures and workshops, organized in collaboration with the 
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NCERT and CCRT. He exposed his students to dignitaries like Mulk RaJ 
Anand, Bhabesh Sanyal, Balbir Singh Katt, Jyoti Bhatt, Ratan Parimoo, 
Sanat Kar. Kanchan Chakraberti and Sunil Kothari, the dance critic and the 
famous Kuchipudi dancers, Raja Radha Reddy and Kathak dancer Saswati 
Sen. Late Deba Prasad Das, Sanjukta Panighahi and Pt. Raghunath 
Panigrahi were also associated with his interdisciplinary curriculum, 
expanding the terrains of fine arts. He published an art-aesthetic journal, 
Chitra from his college for giving an outlet to the student artists in the 
transcription of the verbal and aural experiences into visual arts. The 
organisation of Chitra-mela-annual art fair exposed the students to an art 
dialogue between the painters and the spectators. At the same time, Bobby 
Cox from London lectured and demonstrated the students on tapestry 
weaving and the primitive Dokra casters of Sadei Berini demonstrated the 
Cire-per due-lost wax technological formula of Dokra casting. His campus 
was vibrating with cross-generic activities. 


Pathy’s association with Eberhard Fischer brought about a turning point 
in his career. His impretentious help and affectionate guidance helped him 
to rediscover the urgency of delving into the traditional art forms of Orissa 
and Pathy, in collaboration with Dr. Fischer, started publishing books from 
the Museum Rietberg in Zurich on the marginalised and forgotten roots of 
the Odia creative psyche. Dr. Fischer invited Pathy on a world tour 
exploring the richness and variety of famous art museums and teaching 
institutions of the world. Inspired by this global vision Pathy illustrated 
Children’s books on Rural India (Gita and Her Village in India) and on 
Odissi Dance (Gita Becomes a Dancer) published by UNICEF in 25 
languages of the world. Books published under the joint authorship of 
Fischer and Pathy are acclaimed as the best on various aspects of Orissan 
paintings. 

By this time Dr. Pathy had already worked as an expert curator, designer 
and visualiser of lots of National and International festivals at Sweden, 
USSR. Switzerland and for Kalinga Balijatra festival at Indonesia. He was 
the Director of an International Seminar on “Changing Aesthetics in 
Contemporary Indian Art” and acted as the Convenor of an International 
Graphic Camp and a number of exhibition projects: Veteran artists of India, 
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Primitive Vigour etc. Pathy has had such bizarre art activities as a pavilion 
builder and a visualiser in India International Trade Fairs in addition to his 
solo exhibitions at Mumbai, Calcutta, New Delhi, London, Japan, Bali, 
Switzerland and Sweden. 


His selection for the office of the Secretary, Lalit Kala Akademi, New 
Delhi (94-96) must have provoked the metropolitans to play games of 
bureaucracy with him with ulterior motifs. The “naive” Odia from 
Digapahandi whose presence threatens the hollow spaces of identity- 
seekers of the human species infested with the trauma of being “suigeneris” 
must udergo the ordeals of the game. While the contemporary Indian 
stalwarts dabble with the art of bureaucratic-political-fiscal games of 
adaptability in such offices, Pathy was, it seems, asserting his individual 
style of functioning; managing the resources of LKA for dissemination of 
finer sensibilities-aiming at producing a National History of Art for 
children and introducing fellowships/scholarship for art historical research 
in the country. As the Secretary of the LKA, Pathy has worked as an 
individualistic artist, at times crossing past the bureaucratic boundaries. 
CAAP (Contemporary Art Awareness Programmes) in schools, Know 
Your Heritage Publication Series in association with Indira Gandhi 
National Centre for the Arts, National Workshops on Photography and 
organisation of National Exhibition on Photography, emphasis on 
Children’s artistic persuasion, distant education on visual le ming in 
collaboration with Indira Gandhi National Open University and his ‘attempt 
to involve performing artists like theatre practitioners. musicians, dancers 
and poets into the orbits of Lalit Kala, are some of his off-beat attempts that 
must have threatened the codifiers of colonial bureaucratic norms. 


Iconoclasm has always been interpreted as subversive though the 
untrodden roads have invariably led to the installation of milestones on the 
highways of culture. Our administrative codes are yet to develop that 
broadness to assimilate and produce the grammatology ot anarchy, if 
subjectivity seems so. Our objective, rational, logical world is not yet fit to 
contain St. Joans, Galleleos and Einstines. So, it becomes harder for Pathy 
to work beyond the closures and constraints of administrative 
hermeneutics, and the myths of the run-of-the-mill success. 
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An excursion into the Gothic wilderness makes him an Oriental Picaro as 
I try to pin him down under a rubric. A counter-culture freak ? No. Pluricism 
does not entropy him. It is not a Sartrean’ nothingness that engulfs this 
Oddiy‘un Yogi. He carries his Sumskara with him in the essential subtleness, 
combining Zen and the art of maintaining the mechanics of a motorbike. 
Perhaps this rootedness sustains him to endeavour in Orissa for revitalizing 
the art of using the traditional materials (stone; wood, bronzes and other 
media) that had been dysfunctional under the colonial influence. Circles in 
variations (reminding of the Bindu) dominate his post-structural vision of 
raw colours that once more reminds me of Goddess Durga the mother force 
combining structure (Kling) beauty (Srim) and enlightenment (eim), 
veejamantras of contradictory energies rolled into a unitary icon 
(Harvesting Songs, 1962; Homage to Bhubaneswar, 1991; Lotus Pond, 
1996; Hills, 1997). So are the concept of shristi and samhara embodied in 
his art objects. On another level, his quasi-circular formations remind us of 
the Malini Chakra of Sri Matottara Tantra, the circle consisting of fifty 
Yoginis. Pathy enters into that creative orbit of Mother/Force unawares. His 
sprawling expansion into this meta-geometry formulates another Mandala 
symbolising psychic wholeness and ordered cosmos in Oddiyan Tantra. 
Such Mandualas are also used as ground plans for temples and cities. In 
Pathy’s paintings these cosmograms create a ritual and sacred space. 
However, he cannot be categorized under the rubric of Tantra-art as G.R. 
Santosh and Haridasan are placed. 


His Vastu-vinyasa becomes a referent for Advaya Taraka, that combines 
murtitaraka and amurtlitaraka the incarnate(perceptible) and the 
disincarnate (the imperceptible), culminating in the rupanga-vaibhava, the 
great expansion of the figure, the Vastu that generates its own Prakasha 
(illumination) according to Abhinava Gupta The cognizance of the bindu 
(the drop of semen in colour) would frighten you for its grotesqueness. So, 
Dr. Pathy appears to me a Shaman. 

I don’t bother how much you share the experience of those pictorial 
spaces of Pathy, the spaces that embody his unique and enviable identity. It 
doesn’t matter how much one disputes about his pictorial texts when I imply 
that they semioticise an “exclusive” and “autonomous” essence, defying all 
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categorization in art. . 


Pathy is the only one and exclusive artist in our country whose trans- 
modernisation of the pictorial space spills beyond metropolitan show-otfs. 
His mythicization of the pictorial space exudes images of primitive colours: 
yet the mythification signifies less of cynicism and more of a cosmic vision. 
The myths and the images and the archetypes. combined with his process of 
decolourisation reminds us about Lacanian zones of unconscious. 


Pathy’s colours paint his identity, the identity of a lonely Livingstone 
moving in the African Jungles of the psyche. But he alternates between 
colour and void, juxtaposing “presences” and “absences” in the frontier of 
the unconscious, the unknown, resulting in an interplay of signification and 
nature. He stands on the borderline of the binary opposition; between 
figuration and non-figuration. It is an absent presence. 


Pathy enters into the wilderness not as an escapist, but to experience 
rebirth into a vital new world that can always be transformed. This gothic 
wilderness of his unconscious does not surface with coloured images of 
apocalypse : personal, cultural or cosmic. His pictorial space seems to be 
just a metaphor for his preoccupations, ranging from tuturism to the 
retrieval of tantric/shamanistic visions that lie beyond the effectiveness of 
discursive manifestation. He continues to operate beyond the problematics 
of painted representation of the subject-object relation. Yes, to some extent 
one can try to capture him slipping out of the boundaries of the 
Enlightenment Tradition. No logic as to why the fishes down below the 
archaic water become red (Japanese fish ?), as to why Buddha’s Mooladhar 
Chakra uncoils a snake to threaten his Sahashra. Logic would lead this to a 
moral schism which it is not; rather a move beyond binary oppositions. 


His mythical nuances, explorations into gothic wilderness. his resistance 
to the rational arts discourse and its ubiquitous diffusion of power’ 
knowledge through the channels of present day instruments 0 “reason, his 
staticity playing hide-and-seek with kinesics and proxemics give him an 
entry into the shamanic world of trance where he can directly confront the 
supernatural for the purposes of cures. clairvoyance, the tinding ot lost 
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objects and the foretelling of the future. 


Pathy’s paintings, induce us toward the magic of the primitive society. 
He is a “New World” Shaman of raw colours and deep-structure mind- 
scapes. His paintings are intensely therapeutic. They would take us into the 
mysterious eco-systems that connect our south pole with our north pole: 


“From earth to sky 

From top to bottom 

From East to West 

From this to that side 

Swimming dreams”. (Pathy, 35 years of Art : 1956-91). 


And then one finds the immediate cure to survive the trauma of our 
psychedelic existence of urban frenzy. 


As a “naive” species belonging to the teaching community and that too 
living in a state like Orissa, which is being represented by DA VP on national 
television, in fisherman’s costume, 1 find a bit of logic in Pathy’s recent 
painting containing fish of different colours; fish that are painted on the 
front walls of a house on the eve of marriages and other holy rituals, we have 
forgotten as old-world things. But in reverting back to ritual imagery, Pathy 
is far ahead of our modernity. As a naive teacher, | remember a quotation 
from Eugene lonesco’s book, which is applicable to Dinanath Pathy’s 
paintings: “To try to belong to one’s own time is already to be out of date”. 
So we want him not to live with the times, but to continue as a lonely 
explorer in the psychic jungles like a true explorer. 


Ramesh P. Panigrahi 
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Dinanath Pathy 


1942 Born, Digapahand;i, 

1963 Government Diploma in Painting from Government School of 
Art and Crafts, Khallikote 

1963, Awards from State Lalit Kala Akademi, Orissa 

1974 & 1975 

1963 & Awards from Academy of Fine Arts, Calcutta 

1966 

1963 One-man Exhibition, Bhubaneswar 

1972 Post Graduation in History from Utkal University 

1977 Association with Dr. Eberhard Fischer, Director, Museum, 
Rietberg, Zurich, Switzerland and published books on Orissan 
Painting under joint authorship 

1982 Ph.D in History, Utkal University 

1983& Gita and Her Village in India and Faces Known and Unknown - 

1992 two One-man Exhibitions at Museum Rietberg, Switzerland 

1984-94 Founder Principal, B.K.College of Art and Crafts, Bhubaneswar 

1986 Prof. A. L. Basham Memorial Award for Fundamental 
Research in Orissan Art 

1987 Curator, Commissioner and Designer, Indian Popular Art, 
Festival of India in Sweden & USSR 

1987 Creative Director, Apna Utshav, National Cultural Festival, 
New Delhi 

1988 Director, National Seminar on Contemporary Art and Artists of 
Orissa, Bhubaneswar 

1988 Participation in International Asian European Art Biennale, 
Turkey 

1988 President of India Silver Plaque for Painting 

1989 Jury, National Exhibition, Lalit Kala Akademi, New Delhi 

1991 Commissioner for India, 7th Triennale India 
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1991 Convenor, International Graphic Workshop, Bhubaneswar 
1991 Convenor, International Seminar, Changing Aesthetics in 
Contemporary Visual Art, 7th Triennale India 

1991 Ph.D. in Art History, Visva Bharati University 
1992 Indian Commissioner, 4th Cairo Biennale, Egypt 
1992 One man exhibition at Denpasar, Bali, 


Indonesia, Visualier and Designer, Kalinga Baliyatra, 
International Festival 


1993 Orissa Sahitya Akademi Award for Autobiography 
1994-96 Secretary, Lalit Kala Akademi, New Delhi 
1996 One-man Exhibition at Zurigi Art Gallery, Japan 
1996 Return Vocabulary, One-man Exhibition, 

at British Council, New Delhi. 
1997 Ritual Imagery, One-man exhibition, 


at Indian International Centre, New Delhi 


Presently working as a Jawaharlal Nehru Fellow on “Renewable Art - Study of 
the Indian Tradition with specific reference to the work of the Chitrakaras in 
Orissa”. 


Studio: E-49/1386, Bhimatangi, Bhubaneswar-75 1002. Phone No. -0674-403212 
Patitapavana Mess-II G-50, Lajpatnagar-2, New Delhi -110024, 
Phone No.-011-6830227 
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Bathers, oil painting, 120x90 cm, 1996, Dinanath Pathy 
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Eternal Lovers, oil painting, 175x120 cm, 1996, Dinanath Pathy 
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The Pond and the Red Tiger, oil painting, 168x153 cm, 1996, Dinanath Pathy 
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The Mountain Spirits and the Mythical Cow, oil painting, 168x153 cm, 1996, Dinanath Pathy 
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75x127 cm, 1997, Dinanath Pathy 


The Pond and the Deers, oil painting, 1 
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Chandrasekhar Rao 


Figurative Transformations 


Born in 1940, in Polasara, a traditional village of South Orissa, Narlanka 
Chandrasekhar Rao has marked his presence among the avant-garde 
contemporary artists of Orissa. During the early years of his life he was 
exposed to the richness and variety of village life which contributed in 
large measure to his later developments. The bindhani and toy makers 
of Mathura and Chitrakaras of Buguda substantiated the premature mind 
of young Chandrasekhar through their traditional and folk creations. As 
a great actor and performing artist, Chandrasekhar has experienced what the 
performance space does to the performer and the perceiver at the same 
stroke. He has acted in the role of females in local performances and has 
grown beyond genderic limitations. A pair of coconut shells for breasts, a 
few lines and curves, a change in costume and a vocal manipulation 
transform the male into the female. Such a realization has, perhaps, inspired 
chandrasekhar to paint his female figures mixing up the pata style with the 
tribal art. However, his mother remained the main source of inspiration at 
the initial stage. Chandrasekhar prepared Ramayan shadow -puppets for 
screen at the age of twelve which was appreciated by the local folk but the 
recognition to his creative potency came from the poster, he prepared for 
the then king of Khallikote, Raja Ramachandra Mardaraj Deb, who was 
contesting the election, and the king in return, patronized his art education 
in the Government School of Art and Crafts, Khallikote, which turned out 
to be a major turning point in his life. 


At the age of eighteen, Chandrasekhar joined the art school with lot of 
enthusiasm and promises. Like all other existing art schools of India, the 
one at Khallikote also followed both the pattern that simultaneously 
discharged western technique of execution as wetl as revivalistic trend of 
the Bengal School. With the background of vast tradition, Chandrasekhar 
opted for the Indian painting which more or less covered the ethos of 
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traditional and folk art. It is the consistent motivation of teachers like Sarat 
Chandra Deb, the founder principal of the art school, Ananta Panda and Ajit 
Keshari Ray, who insisted upon the renewal of art practice through 
experimentation, that helped Chandrasekhar to search for his own identity. 


Painters, after all, have always interpreted the world and 
communicated it back to the society. Similarly, Chandrasekhar was 
looking for inspiration which was distinctly different and had an 
indigenous basis. Moved by the formal strength and simplicity of folk 
and traditional art in their respective regions, Chandrasekhar tried out a 
style purely of his own. He found tradition as a veritable source of 
stimulation for his imagination and deeply rooted in that, being alive to 
the contemporary situation. His association with the South Orissan villages 
itself draws his thematic inspiration from the cultural milieu which grew 
around. 


Chandrasekhar’s serious involvement with the profession is reflected 
clearly in his works. For his works, he imbibes heritage but at the same 
time emancipates himself from being bogged down to a point beyond 
saturation. The subjective side of the work is perhaps more rewarding to 
people than its objective side. His selection of subject is rather a 
combination of what eye observed and brain assimilated from the life 
pulsating around him. The village folk appear very often because what 
interests him is basically the man in his varied activities and mood. 


Chandrasekhar has adopted female figures as a sensitive messenger to 
interpret the content in form. To him, expression through a lyrical body 
language create an aura of intimacy thereby making the interaction more 
feasible. Narration in the painting of Chandrasekhar is pure and the 
subject is balanced between subletting of understanding and execution. 
The constant interaction of the living body with the environment is a kind 
of aesthetic fulfillment. The mythological content of his paintings shows 
his regards for the intrinsic values more than the time-tags. During the last 
forty years of involvement with art has produced a wide ranging body of 
works like Gita Govinda, Ananta Sayana, Ramayana, Mahabharata, 
Village Deity, Village Pond, Dawn, Dusk, Moon Worship, Election, and 
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many more. His understanding and presentation of characters, enhances the 
appropriation. A pure and thoughtfully exercised space allows a comforta- 
ble movement of characters in the composition. 


Line is the life force of Chandrasekhar’s paintings, that flows beautifully, 
remarkably precise and steady. This line is a marvel, it sweeps with the 
breathless verve, swings on in minor curves that adds to structure, shadow 
suggestion and movement. His drawings acquire a calligraphic freedom 
where the elasticity of time is stretched with uninterrupted tension across 
the board. Bolder linear character has made his forms and figures look 
sculpturesque but to the extent that is required of them to suggest eloquent 
presence. 


Chandrasekhar is popular for his synthetic style blending in today’s 
contemporary situation, and thus shaping his visual signature. His 
stylisation includes distortion of forms beyond the range of symmetry and 
there is something primeval and archaic in the figuration. The exaggeration 
of limbs are the main factors with eyes, wide open and protruding . The 
breast of the female are full and bulbous, faces with nose touching the lips 
and the lips remaining close to chin. The suggestion of hair is simple, closely 
hatched line in Odissi style. The typically squat figures appear significant 
and symbolic of a new understanding of the nature of man. In the total 
scheme of stylisation, the linear figures from Orissan palmleaf, bright 
conventional colour decoration from Pata paintings, trees and creepers 
from Santiniketan school tradition stand out as active elements while the 
synthesis remains purely of Chandrasekhar. Details are elevated to a 
position of key points that held the composition. 


The synthesis speaks of his mastery as well as of love tor handling 
colours. Through his intimate exchange of ideas one can see the brush 
strokes, colour textures and can sense the emotion of the artist felt in 
painting the subject. His palette is accommodative of catalytic hues like 
vermilion. ultramarine blue, chrome yellow besides many other subdued 
ones to motivate the viewers and initiate them to a visual dialogue with the 
conceptual symbolism of colour. For Chandrasekhar colour is not a 
chemical mixture but a language that translates his imagination. In the 
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process of expression he shifted swiftly to mixed medium of transparent and 
opaque colours. In the later phase he developed the technique of spilling one 
colour over the other thereby not squeezing the composition to a limitation 
rather he explores more space through colour while emphasizing 
simultaneously on compartmentalization. He prefers to prepare his own 
base manually by pasting the silk cloth on a ply board with anti-insect ghee. 
The optical illusion of space and colour texture becomes significant on 
silk for the cloth allows acute interfuse of colours. This base not only 
differentiates Chandrasekhar from the other contemporary artists but also 
has brought him accolade. 


In the entire scheme of composition, Chandrasekhar visualizes the space 
first, fits in the elements and forms in their respective areas next and then 
begins to materialize his concept. He cleverly inserts the imagistic elements 
in the pictorial space. He has the ability to seize movement and build up a 
composition on the principle of dynamic balance. The position of the forms 
ina composition is so moving, it seems, as if the figures for that matter, the 
characters exist in real life. He executed the social subjects almost true to 
life. He almost rejected compositional perspective in his works rather 
placed the form in different planes as seen in Eternal Sleep, the painting, 
awarded by the All India Fine Art and crafts Society, New Delhi. In this 
painting, Vishnu is seen from the top with Lakshmi and Ananta along with 
other figures, executed from the proper perspective. The very approach 
remind us of the naivette of folk art, fused with the present thought to create 
an illusion of space. The compositional strength is revealed by the 
interesting motif that emerges to the vision in the different places of picture. 
He fashionably interweaves the elements and forms in the composition. 


While recognition is the craze of the day, most of the artists crave for 
acceptance. Chandrasekhar paints for personal joy and for a sense of 
fulfilment. He has been wisely presenting the socio-cultural background of 
rural Orissa and the stylized version has bagged a lot of honour to his credit. 
Besides being awarded by the State Akademi for four times, major honours 
have been conferred on him by Bombay Art Society, for his painting Village 
Pond, by Fine Art Academy, Calcutta for Village Deity and by SCZCC, 
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Nagpur, for the painting Lady with Bird. He was invited to participate in the 
Seventh Triennale India, where Quarto, one of his master pieces was 
exhibited. The sculptural presentation of four paintings with mirrors at their 
front was designed to involve the viewer for interaction. The subject of his 
paintings reflected the women in playful youth with subtle twists in their 
posture, sensitivity for love, in one string, tied up for interaction. 


Artists as a group can fall into two categories; those who are 
individualists and those who are great teachers. Chandrasekhar belongs to 
the later category. He is not only in teaching profession for nearly twenty 
years, but also justifies his ability by being generous and motivating his 
students to the creative faculty of art. His influence is inter-generational. 
Many of his students have emerged as fine painters and in tum influenced 
the fourth generation of artists in the state. He has spared a fair deal of time 
to child art education. To enhance the creativity and child’s appreciation of 
colourful world, Chandrasekhar runs a Sunday Art School in Bhubaneswar 
for children. 


The tradition of Orissa handicrafts evinces the intensity of culture. 
Chandrasekhar has been instrumental in furthering the activities in the area 
of handicrafts in Orissa. During his tenure as a designer in the State 
Handicrafts Design Centre in Bhubaneswar, he renovated the concept of 
designing handicrafts through aesthetic visualization. His designs in 
multiple form still remain as asset of the Design Centre. As the Artist-Cum- 
Superintendent of the Institute of Handicrafts Training, he introduced crafts 
history, as an essential subject which helped the crafts students broaden 
their ideas, and understand not only the form but also its process of 
evolution. He was constantly making efforts to strengthen the Kalagram - 
Craft Complex, introducing a large variety of programmes and activities 
when he took over the comples as its Manager. 


Belonging to the third generation of revolutionary artists of Orissa, | he 
along with a group. prepared a platform under the banner Working Artists 
Association, to exchange their dialogue and feelings. It is this platform, 
which has helped the group to carve a niche in the national art scene today. 
The pursuit of arts for Chandrasekhar, is not just a routine but a compulsion, 
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a daily ritual observed in all seriousness. He is neither like an amateur, nor 
motivated by the details of the patron of the market. He has an 
individuality of his own which is expressed evidently in his art, which is 
simple but significant. Caught between cross-purposes of different styles, 
he initiatively turned to the vital and still living folk tradition with which he 
was intimate since childhood. In it he found a forward solution. The typical 
sensation of imaginative atmosphere was worked out and in the attempt at 
simplification, he tried to preserve certain basic forms, colours and patterns. 
However, besides solving the technical problems, he also tried to add the 
literary content to his paintings. Chandrasekhar has a masterly hold to 
maintain balance between technique and temperament. To him, art is a 
mission, mixed with a spirit of search and adventure. His potent imagery, 
which is perhaps, the nearest to the traditional art and his attempt to fuse 
traditionalism in modernity has contributed substantially to the 
contemporary art movement of Orissa. 


Chandrasekhar carries the burden of a large family on his shoulder. But 
it does not make him stoop to horizontal level. He continuees to be vertical 
striking a delicate balance between the weight of his outer world and his 
inner aesthetic space. It is a synthetic vision embodied within a unique 
personality. 


Pradosh Mishra 
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Chandrasekhar Rao 

1940 Born , Polasara 

1962 Government Diploma in Fine Arts and Crafts from 
Government School of Art and Crafts, Khallikote 

1962 Government of India, Home Affairs Award 

1961, State Lalit Kala Akademi Awards 

1979, 1988& 1993 

1986 Academy of Fine Arts, Calcutta Award 

1988 All India Fine Art and Crafts Society, New Delhi Award 

1988 Participated in the National Seminar on Contemporary Art 
and Artists of Orissa 

1989 Bombay Art Society, Mumbai Award 

1990 South Central Zone Cultural Centre, Nagpur Award 

1991 Participated in 7th International Triennale India, New Delhi 

1972 & Prajatantra Prachara Samiti Awards 

1991 

1992 One man exhibition at San Diego, USA 

1993 Participated in National Painters’ Camp by 
Nag Foundation, Pune 

1994 Elected to the General Council of Lalit Kala Akademi, New Delhi 

1995 Appointed Jury for State Lalit Kala Akademi, 
Orissa Annual Exhibition 

1988 Chairman, Working Artists Association of Orissa (Continuing) 


Retired as Manager of Kalagram - State Handicrafts Complex, Bhubaneswar 


Studio: 


EB-762, Badagada Brit Colony, Bhubaneswar-751018, Orissa, 
Phone No. 0674-433320 
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The Rythem, water colour on silk, 95x74 cm, 1997, Chandrasekhar Rao 
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Milking, water colour on silk, 225x150 cm, 1990, Chandrasekhar Rao 
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Chita, water colour on silk, 137x87 cm, 1997, Chandrasekhar Rao 
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Vastraharana, water colour on silk, 225x150 cm, 1990, Chandrasekhar Rao 
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Metascapes of Colour 


Even at the age of 54, Siba Panigrahi has turned into a legendary figure in 
the field of art in Orissa. Panigrahi’s illustrations and jacket covers have a 
kind of permanent visual bearing with the common man. He has been able 
to match his popular image with that of his creative psyche. Among those 
few from Orissa who have made a mark as creative representative in the 
national scene, Siba Panigrahi is a noted painter who is regularly seen in 
major All India Exhibitions. He is looking for his individual style whose 
forte is to be painterly and painterly alone. 


With incessant zeal Siba Panigrahi has been participating in state level 
and national exhibitions. Among his contemporaries who have achieved 
some distinction as painters in the state the name of Siba Panigrahi emerges 
as a painter of great convictions. He has not only sailed with ability and 
determination through all the vicissitudes of life but could establish himself 
as a major creative painter of the state. 

In his own words Panigrahi recollects the moments of his anxiety and 
anguish when his admission notice from Khallikote School of Art was 
somewhere delayed. “Soon after the interview, I returned to Baripada and 
awaited the intimation letter for admission. When the letter did not arrive, I 
felt very sad; went to the Ambika temple; wept and prayed. I had made up 
mind to end my life if the intimation letter did not come”. With such a 
feverish zeal any budding artist with a commitment to strive in the hard and 
alienated field of art was bound to succeed. 

Poverty and distress were his constant companions when he started his 
professional career. His studio was practically located in a garage at Cuttack. 
From here he used to cater to a hundred and one.assignments starting from 
painting landscapes to hoardings, to painting on the bodies of trucks for the 
Republic day parade processions, to book illustrations and to creative 


paintings as well. 
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Siba Panigrahi was born in the year 1943 at Kuliana village in the district 
of Mayurbhanj. His schooling began at the village Chatasa/i when he saw 
the dress ornaments and masks used in Chhau dance, he got interested to 
draw pictures. In his early years as a student of Baripada High School, Siba 
came in contact with his first Guru Artist Purna Chandra Surdeo. “He gave 
me the pencil portraits of Raphael and Michael Angelo and asked me to 
copy. Then ] sketched a few Bombay pattern scenery with coloured charcoal 
pencils”. After qualifying matriculation he was persuaded by his artist friend 
Ramesh Chandra Mohanty to study art at Khallikote. 


For the last three decades Siba Panigrahi has been dominating the field 
of contemporary art in Orissa by contributing in various ways to enrich the 
painterly vocabulary in the emerging creative process. 


He has elegantly experimented in Orissan Tribal and Folk forms. His 
paintings reflect the simplicity and child-like manners with delicate and 
elusive colour tonalities. He is also an eminent craftsman of the technique 
in oil. 

Siba Panigrahi is a master of techniques. In his paintings he has used 
traditional opaques with a great deal of success. Waxing, stenciling, spraying 
and painting with heavy and thin medium have been his choicest methods 
of rendering colours on his canvases. His paintings give a whole effect of 
colour accentuation with a deeper sense of artistic feeling and emotion. 


His abstract forms display a commendable sense of composition and 
vary in artistic manipulation. Though Panigrahi sometimes paints purely 
abstract paintings, he has inclination towards figurative paintings that are 
representational in the conventional sense. His colour scheme is always 
impressive. He possesses a fine sense of colours. 


In his paintings I saw a constant effort to arrive at a new manifestation 
which in succession have woven into his work a host of mannerisms and 
styles. Siba Panigrahi was never a strict adherent to western academics 
which was the norm of art teaching in the school of art inherent in the study 
of still life, human life and nature. In his student time works at the school of 
art, Panigrahi had evolved a formulae to simplify perspective, human figures 
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and tones. This later helped him immensely to create a visual vocabulary. 


His approach to painting is simple and his vocabulary is limited. His 
palette is delicate. He paints in a variety of styles and his styles keep on 
changing from folk orientation to accidental paintings. The whole range of 
his paintings I like to phase in three successive styles or periods, (a) figurative 
with leanings towards folk, (b) Ornamentation, figurative symbolism again 
derived from folk and tribal motifs and, (c) the non-figurative accidental 
paintings. Of course in early part of his career, he has also painted several 
landscapes, which are more conceptual than real and are battled in a sublime 
tonality and picturisation. 


He has studied the tribal and folk motifs of Orissa at great length and has 
applied them to his compositions. Surprisingly Siba Panigrahi has not been 
influenced by cubic concepts like his contemporaries; but it seems that he 
has been more often drawn towards impressionism, surrealism and 
symbolism. 


Dream in the Sky is Panigrahi’s favourite and popular series of painting. 
Floating clouds against a vacant sky forming myriad of forms and patterns 
and at times birds playing a hide and seek. The entire disposition is expressed 
in expanding circles. Dream in the Sky is overpowered with colour 
structurisation which happens accidentatly like in an automatic painting. 
Panigrahi’s role as a creator is to move and watch with the flowing. 
expanding and pervading colour tonalities on the canvas and control the 
mysteries to a desired manifestation. He must have by now rendered more 
than a hundred paintings. Panigrahi says “when I look into the open sky in 
my pensive mood, the sky within me opens up; my dreams, hopes, aspirations 
and frustrations take shape and co-relate with the outer space. The inner 
space becomes the outer and the outer gets interiorised in an osmotic 
process”. 

The Dream in the Sky series has undergone psychic transformation in his 
recent series of paintings - The Spring. The blues and grays make place tor 
pink and yellow and then the entire spring makes an arrival with its colourful 
extravaganza. The birds which used to play hide and seek in the thick layers 
of dark clouds of the Dream series now come out to sing at the rejoicing of 
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nature. Panigrahi, a romantic painter, who never allows his hair to turn gray 
makes cryptic remarks which may create misunderstanding if taken purely 
in literary sense. “I always admire the youthfulness and beauty in pretty 
women whose captivating images and memories inspire me to paint”. He 
no doubt transcends the physical beauty but the femine grace reappears as 
beautiful and colourful boughs with multi-hued birds. This transformation 
of the mundane into super-mundane eternity is the essence of his Spring 
series of painting. 


The artist passionately loves the city of Cuttack as one would love a 
woman. The best attractions for him are the rivers Mahanadi and Kathjori, 
those engulf the city like sorrows. The rivers with their vast sandy expanses 
in summer and with innundated muddy water in rains hold him in awe and 
wonder. Similarly its labyrinthine lanes, teashops, small wayside restaurants 
serving bara, piaji, gulgula and its sweating crowds brushing shoulders 
with eminent writers and poets moving incognito make meaning for him in 
a cultural coziness. “The sky scape of Cuttack with nostalgic memories”, 
the artist says, “transforms into moving images”, in his Dream in the Sky 
series. The temple of Cuttack Chandi offers him solace in times of distress. 


Siba Panigrahi is a committed painter of this state who strived all these 
years searching for the inner spirit of art although without much patronage 
and support. But he has mastered the art of living under the glow of his 
romantic dreams. Panigrahi dreams paintings and the colours sing to him 
the music of life. His pillow on his bedroom metamorphosed his entire 
being into a dance of mixed colours. It is his life, the essence of all his 
dreams and the metascapes of colour. Panigrahi recapitulates : “The girl 
who had come all the way from Baripada to Cuttack to take part in Bhanja 
Jayanti celebrations, was trained at Baripada Kala Parishad. She had 
enthralled the audience with her dance and 1 as one had photographed her. 
She is Manorama (Mani), now my wife. Now she says, it was her aim in 
life to see that she herself remained a dancer and I an artist for ever. But the 
urgent task of keeping home did not allow her to be a dancer. She stays 
always by my side when I am painting, encourages and assists me variously. 
My daughter, Tulika (Liza) has taken after me. She has painted and won 
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prizes, but she did not become a dancer as her mother was. Our son Rajkumar 
(Raja) does not like to hold painting brushes, instead he explores the world 
of tourism. As he is like me, the only son in our family, we are a bit more 
affectionate towards him. This then is my world”. A small world though, 
with multiple lines, it has the expansiveness to sustain him through a 
vibrating aesthetic interiority. 


Dillip Kumar Tripathy 
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Siba Panigrahi 


1943 Born, Baripada 
1958-62 Government Diploma in Painting from Government School of 
Art and Crafts, Khallikote 


1960, State Lalit Kala Akademi Award, Orissa 
1964 & 1972 
1963 First Solo Exhibition at Cuttack 
1966& Utkal Charukala Parishad Awards 
1970 
1972 Best Artist of the State by Chief Minister, Orissa 
1972 All India Award from Hyderabad 
1978 Participated in International Art Exhibition, 
LP.B.K.P., New Delhi 
1980 Participated in Kala Kumbha, an International Exhibition 
in collaboration with Soviet Nikolai Roerich Art Club, New Delhi 
1984 Participated in International Art Biennale, Cuba 
1989 Convenor, 2nd All India Artists Camp, 
Central Lalit Kala Akademi, Bhubaneswar 
1991 Padmakeshari Award by Chinta O Chetana - 
a premier cultural organisation of Orissa 
1992 37 years of Art, (Retrospective Exhibition) at Bhubaneswar 
1995 Bisuvamilana Kala Puraskara by 
Prajatantra Prachar Samiti, Cuttack 
1995 Attended U.G.C. Refresher Course on Fine Arts at Kala Bhavan, 
Visva Bharati University 
1996 National Akademi Award, New Delhi (Honourable Mention) 


Presently teaching at B.K.College of Art & Crafts, Bhubaneswar 


Studio: Tulika, Markat Nagar, Bidanasi, Plot No.-1168/C, Cuttack-753002, 
Phone No.-0671-616202 
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Dream in the Sky-205, oil painting, 120x90 cm, 1992, Siba Panigrahi 
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Dream in the Sky-210, oil painting, 90x60 cm, 1990, Siba Panigrahi 
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Dream in the Sky-246, oil painting, 90x60 cm, 1993Dream in the Sky-205, oil painting, 
120x90 cm, 1992, Siba 
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Dream in the Sky-240, oil painting, 120x90 cm, 1993, Siba Panigrahi 
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Destiny of Man, oil painting, 90x60 cm, 1970, Siba Panigrahi 
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Kashinath Jena 


Decorations in Folk motif 


Kashinath and Kesinga.... the mortal linkage has been far far hidden in the 
dusky rcgion of hopes, mis-hopes, struggle and aspirations. The memories 
of infant Kashi gulping a palmful of mud and crawling upon the muddy 
breast of Kesinga has become deep obscure in the heart of young Kashinath 
against the layers of familiar frustrations and common pains of a twentieth 
century man. Though neither as the Brindavan to Lord Krishna nor as the 
Troy to Homer’s Helen, Kesinga remains and would remain forever as his 
own Kesinga in Kashi’s remotest inner-core till his final journey into the 
womb of eternal fire. Kashinath graced the cradle in 1943 in the village of 
Kesinga, shy and pale like a young widow bearing the marks of starvations, 
draughts and famines on her face. 


Kashi was not fortunate enough to be born with an emerald on forehead. 
His parents were not so much well off. In that much of poor circumstances, 
Kashi completed his schooling only to procure a certificate intending that 
may come in need to materialize his future aspirations and struggle for 
survival. But his hopes vapoured away as the summer clouds leaving him 
smudged. Once at a day-end the frustrated Kashi returned to the native 
village from the nearby little grown up town Kalahand;i sacrificing his hope 
of getting a job at any cost after a long day summer-starvation, amid dusts 
blown out of the marathon of hungry, bony cows returning from the dead 
woods. Kashi, totally exhausted, relaxed himself on an unshapen stone 
under the Ashwattha tree at the sandy desert looking at the river end, staring 
at the nearby crippled clay horses of the mother deity. Like a hopeless 
Newton he tried to discover himself. Kashi had become the lifeless dead 
Mars but the colours of Mars within him were desperately waiting for a path 
finder. And the path finder appeared in the shape of Sarat Chandra Debo, the 
father of modern art and art education in Orissa. 
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Kashi happened to know about Sarat Chandra and his Art school from 
Oriya daily Samaj while resting upon a bench of a grocery shop in Kalahandi 
after roaming for a long time in search of a job. He requested the shopkeeper 
for a jug of water. The shopkeeper had gone inside and accidentally Kashi’s 
eyes fell upon the paper bearing the news of Sarat Chandra and his Art 
School. That much was enough to initiate the thirst of the hidden artist. He 
flew with this piece of paper without telling the shopkeeper. His career as an 
artist began by stealing as each artist on this earth steals nature’s forms and 
images to recreate it on the canvas. 


Kashi revealed his idea of joining the Art School to his parents. His 
mother sold the brass bowl to a neighbour. Then started the journey of Kashi 
from Kesinga to Khallikote. On the torn seat of the bus, Kashi began to 
admire himself as an artist with his torn past. He remembered how even the 
most shy girl of his village admired his paintings on the walls on the 
occasions of marriages and other festivities. Imaginatively he started to 
explore his own abilities. He had taken his early drawings with him. He 
aspiringly watched those drawings with a Vascodagama kind of look. He 
murmured to himself that nobody is a born artist but by keen observation of 
nature and its creation only the artist is born. 


The palace-turned Art school was situated on the hill top in Khallikote. 
This is the first Art School of Orissa. Kashi travelled from the plains to the 
hill-top to study Art. He enriched his own art abilities by studying the 
various perspectives of art under the guidance of Sarat Chandra. For the first 
time, he was introduced to the western norms. At the first stage the training 
seemed to him drab and repetetive. But as more and more he cultivated and 
penetrated into the nuances, Kashi’s feelings became intense and he 
internalised the inner meanings of tradition and modernity. With this he was 
able to find out the elements of Indianness in Sarat Chandra’s paintings. The 
study at Khalikote was a major break through in Kashi’s life. 


During his study at Khallikote, Kashi had visited Rabindranath’s 
Santiniketan on an excursion. That visit had laid a deeper impact upon 
Kashi’s premature mind. He felt as if he landed on a broader and moderated 
sphere, on the cultural junction of East and West bearing a new concept of 
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transcendentalism. He observed sincerely the paintings of Rabindranath, 
Abanindranath, Nandalal and the sculptures of Ramkinkar. Kashi realized 
there that every artist should be possessed with creative imagination besides 
his or her own ability of imitiations. On his retum journey, Kashi, however, 
wiped out the myths of Santiniketan from his inner surface that art is mere 
imitation or representation. In train, as the light was going dimmer and 
dimmer, Kashi got prepared with his sketch books to imitate some styles and 
expressions of the great doyens of Viswa Bharati, those his mind had 
imprisoned. But as the light had gone off inside the compartment, the 
imprisiond images flew away and merged in the cosmic darkness. Kashi felt 
like the old man, Santiago, returning empty handed after a long and tiresome 
voyage. He tried to reoccupy himself by self-consoling that a Kashi ought to 
remain a Kashi, not any body else. He was prepared mentally to paint his self 
portrait as “‘the artist as a young man” but suddenly “the portrait of the artist 
as a young dog” appeared on his mental-screen. Simply he tainted away. 


Kashi shifted to Bhubaneswar after obtaining Diploma in Painting in 
1964. A phase was over. Then he set up a commercial studio “Lekhika™” in 
Bhubaneswar. At that time there were two studios. His studio was fumished 
with better equipments. He had also developed a matured hand in 
commercial art during his stay at Khallikote because at that time there was 
no other sources left for Kashi to meet his daily expenses and college fees. 
He has also prepared cement relief murals for the theatre-house “Kalpana” 
after setting up his studio “Lekhika”. Since last three decades he had been 
preparing ad.hoardings, posters and illustrations. Later on, he also set up 
more photographic studios employing his kith and kin. When being asked 
about his venture into the commercial art sphere, he frivolously tells that he 
has become one more painter-prostitute in the cultural brothel. 


After joining the Department of Family-Welfare as Artist-cum- 
Photographer, Kashi participated in the family planning programmes and 
expeditions with utmost sincerity. Here, he developed some video 
documentations on family planning as well as on different cultural facets of 
Orissa. Later on he had been to United Kingdom to study Animation Film 
making on Health Welfare projects in Portsmouth College. 
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Kashi was matured enough by this time, on his own surface to maintain 
his self equilibrium. He discovered a passion for photography. The newly 
born painter-photographer Kashi tried to revitalize his skills in different 
manners. His early paintings from mid sixties to seventies bear a stern 
academic influence as how a sailor should sail his ship with his eye balls 
fixed on the compass. These works show him as a hardcore art 
fundamentalist. He has revealed a deep fascination towards nature in this 
early paintings. He had brushed landscapes, river scapes, sea scapes and sky 
scapes during this period. One notices in these paintings as if he has fixed 
strips and pellets on canvas as a traditional applique crafts man. The figures 
are bold and broad and there is a balance among the colours and forms. The 
colours distancing themselves with the interference of bold and brave lines 
create a typical divisional perfection. His figures, whether animate or 
inanimate; the rocks, mountains and round foliages, embody an aesthetic 
serenity though there is not much of innovation in them. Kashi has used both 
deep and dark tones along with light and hazy shades but his dark ones 
overpower the light ones creating a different kind of chiaroscuro and 
shadow-theatre atmosphere. That was the slightest turning point in Kashi’s 
technique that helped him to extricate himself from the rigid grammar of 
painting that operated like the method of the pace bowlers of the one day 
matches maintaining the line and length strictly. 


In the subsequent phase, Kashi had rendered his efforts to become a 
pastoral painter. The native village had reappeared in his mental horizon 
like an accidental meeting with a forgotten beloved of hazy past. Same 
colours, a little different movement, and the same tone; but the mind had 
journeyed back to the roots. The artist had gone and the would-be-artist had 
reappeared. Part by part, Kesinga began to dance on Kashi’s canvases 
showing his nostalgia with the dry and soothing country side. His paintings 
show the artists’ travelling back to the era of romantic realism. He often 
tried water colour treatment on canvas with oil. In those days his brush had 
become enough disobedient behaving in a harum-scarum manner. 


Thus Kashi became modern in style but his concept was captivated by the 
lucidity of the folk and tribal motifs. Varied adoptions of tribal and folk 
motifs are seen in this phase of his paintings. His folk images convey a 
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particular sense of Kashi’s rootedness in Kalahandi. There is a pompous 
celebration of the ceremonial and festive motifs and images in this series. 
The elephants, the horses, the Ganesha Kumbhas, the plantain leaves and 
other auspicious forms eliciting appreciations of common mass assure him 
as a pop artist. It often seems as if Kashi had become a traditional 
Kumbhakar (Potter) whirling around the canvas shaped Potter wheel with 
his talents and observations. He learnt the impasto techniques of applying 
colours to create a 3D effect. The artist and his brush have maintained an 
inner balance and the outcome was the texturisation which gave a feeling of 
vibrancy. His boyhood memories and his present establishment at that time 
certainly had laid a dominant influence on this phase of his artistic voyage. 


Chatting, gulping the balls of Bhang (Cannabis - indica) with the 
Lingaraj Pandas (the Brahmins of Lingaraj temple) on the bank of 
Bindusagar (the tank near Lingaraj Temple) and patting his fabulous belly, 
Kashi had gradually become an artist around the temple. Thereby he could 
create temple stone textures on his canvases. The temple icons and images 
and the colorful temple festivals made a deep impression and the temple 
pillars and the temple figurines could reestablish a contextual relevance in 
Kashi’s paintings. The age old legendary and mythical motifs of the ancient 
and medieval temples appeared in his paintings with recycled decorative 
motifs with baroque vigour. He had vividly used the stone colours, burnt 
sienna, raw sienna, indigo and mossy dark block shaped patches beside 
various other parenthetic colours in this episode of Kashi’s colour olympics. 
Steadily with an artistic cunningness, like a cat stealthily drinking milk with 
its eyes shut, Kashi was getting unchaste. Perhaps the flori-liquorice 
fragrance of post modernism had started intoxicating him. 


His present paintings are more active and flexible works with matured 
handling of form, colour and textures. Like Western artists and art lovers 
being captivated by African tribal masks, Kashi started treating his canvases 
as dung coated mud walls bejewelled with tribal motifs and icons with 
moderated effects. His knife and spatchula had become more active than his 
brush to embolden the patch and the textual treatment. But Kashi boasts 
even today that the artist has nothing to do as the colours are very much 
independent to play their own game. It was automatic painting. He no more 
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believed in the use of a restricted palette. According to Kashi, an artist does 
not approach his canvas with a preconceived notion but the creation takes 
over the artist as his unconscious starts unfolding. When his artist friends 
jokingly ask him, “Kashi in what sense you have painted these paintings”, 
he tells them, *“Why don’t you ask the Koel why it sings and with what 
sense?” Thus is Kashinath, the child of mid-fifties. 


While there are gossips in his friend-circle that Kashi has gone ethnic, he 
suddenly changes his weather. Here the personal experiences play a more 
dominant role than his objectivity. His knife and spatchula were 
maintaining the same movements to create the texture but the methodology 
is somehow modified. The angling strokes of his brush make the forms 
swing as if to transgress each corner of canvas. Here, Kashi emerges as a 
confessional artist. The Picca burns, the stabs of knife and thick needles and 
the pelting of Mahuli and Salapa (tribal liquors) on canvas in a drunken 
states bring to surface a dadaist in this half-anarchist phase. The artist groans 
in pain sharing his sins and misdeeds with others. His paintings done 
between last years’ Car festival and Jhulan festival bear the imprint of 
metaphysical futurism. These themes seem to be derivations from 
Achyuta’s Malika. That happened by getting inspired by his friends and 
colleagues who are mostly the devotees of Achyuta, a fifteenth century saint 
poet. During that period, Kashi was going to Achyuta’s Ashram regularly to 
pray and meditate. Perhaps this transformation engulfed both the artist and 
his art. But the gravity of his inborn attitude to grow beyond common 
acceptability again dragged him down to the mud of madness. Kashi has not 
remained constant and static in any particular approach and theme. The 
innocent wondering child within him popped up all over his life and helping 
him to wonder at the quotidianness of the creation. 


Thus Kashi moves on from the pastoral romanticism to abstraction and 
again from abstraction to figuration and to ritualistic symbolism. Not to stay 
confined to a particular genre perhaps the symptom of healthy growth. So, 
he continues with his eccentricities criticizing his own abilities and 
laughing at his own failures. 


Soubhagya Pathy 
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Kashinath Jena 

1943 Born, Kesinga 

1964 Government Diploma in Painting from Government School of 
Art and Crafts, Khallikote 

1969 Course in Photography at Health Education Bureau, New Delhi 

1972 Founder Member, Working Artists Association of Orissa, 
Bhubaneswar 

1978 Governor’s Award in Family Planning Campaign 

1988 Diploma in Animation Film Making on Health Projects, 
Portsmouth College, UK 

1989 Working Artists Association State Award 

1989 Participated in National Exhibition of Art 

1991 Participated in All India Artist Camp at Bhubaneswar 

1995 Participated in All India Painters Camp at 
Garhi Artists Community Studio, New Delhi 

1996 Elected to the Executive Board of Orissa Lalit Kala Akademi 


Presently working as Artist-cum-Photographer, District Family Welfare Bureau, 


Orissa 


Studio : 


Kathagada Sahi, Cuttack, Phones -0671-617649, 616591, 617688 
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Interior, oil painting, 90x60 cm, 1982, Kasinath Jena 
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Water Falls. mixed media on photo paper, 90x60 cm, 1985 /nterior, oil painting, 90x60 
cm, 1982, Kasinath 
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Hillscape, oil painting, 92x65 cm, 1993, Kasinath Jena 
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Folk Motifs with Elephant, oil painting, 120x90 em, 1994, Kasinath Jena 
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D. Narayan Rao 
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Pictures in Tribal Space 


D.N. Rao who moved from Bhanjanagar to Bhubaneswar in search of art 
enlightenment is a known name in contemporary art world of Orissa for 
three decades. His association with different experiments took him to greater 
heights in art and life. Oriya artists are in search of their identity. As a 
teacher in a local Art College he is aware of the art movements in India, 
vis-a-vis their impact on the painters of Orissa. Besides he is unusually 
conscious of the rich tradition of Orissan Art. Equipped with an open mind 
and a critical sensibility he combines in his art different techniques and 
forms. His creative process therefore results from the interaction between 
his critical mind ready to absorb different art and cultural forms and a 
conscious artistc self eager to find a form of his own. Hence, his work is an 
example of eclecticism making his art not a mechanical mixture of different 
technique but a synthesis resulting in an acute awareness of the condition 
of man. 


Rao’s work, therefore, shows an insatiable hunger for the “New” and the 
“Other”. For him the ‘new’ is the novelty which comes from the nowness 
of the present. But the ‘other’ reflects the ‘novelty’ of everness of time 
which is often found in the past and tradition. Rao’s sense of novelty therefore 
is not a denial of the past or the old. His sense of novelty is not temporal. It 
is a sense of uniqueness of extremism resulting from one’s genuine 
experience - a sort of creative transformation. 


With this attitude towards art and his sense of time he wants to paint his 
world in which he lives and suffers. The theme of his art is tinged with a 
sense of suffering, a personal grouse against the destiny of man. This sense 
the artist develops after the death of his wife and casts its shadow on his 
works. His colour compositions, manipulations of space, and use of lines 
vibrate this sense. His passion to give objective forms to this personal 
experience goads him from one mode of expression to another, which results 
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in different experiments, both varied and complex. The experiments are 
examples of the artist's hunger for a form which will enable him express 
with lucidity and intensity. His paintings like Konark Nrusimha, Chamunda 
& Still Lives show how he gradually manipulates the medium for this end. 


Nature, and family life are the major themes of his art. Nature, for him is 
not a separate existence to be observed from a distance. In ecstatic moments 
the artist becomes one with nature. This relationship and metamorphosis is 
nicely expressed in Chilika. The moon-lit night, the vast expanse of blue 
waves create a magic atmosphere. From the mild contrast of blue and white 
emerge the mysterious forms in which man and nature become one. Chilika 
acquires a new existence , a new dimension - a world within. Chilika belongs 
to his early period of creation but it reflects very clearly the artist’s attitude 
towards nature. The predominance of the blue is a key to study his art. It is 
suggestive of the mystery and the incomprehensibility. 


Rao is naturally inclined to explore the mystery in everything , specially 
in art and creative process. Konarak is the result of this exploration . Here 
we find a wonderful combination of observation and imagination. The 
temple with all its tender beauty the yellow sands and the burning sun inside 
which is the Navagunjara. The Juxtaposition of these elements creates the 
world of art. Navagunjara, a marvel of poetic imagination, is also a symbol 
of creative process in which imagination plays the most vital role of unifying 
different elements into a new whole. Intricacies of design combined with 
colour harmonies reveal the artist’s idea of beauty and its primordial source. 


Navagunjara becomes a motif in Rao’s paintings. He has about four 
different versions of it which reflect the artist’s changing attitude to art. 
They also show how the artist matures in craftsmanship through handling 
of form and colour. As time advances, the pictures of Navagunjara gradually 
become simple in form and free from intricacies of formal design. The 
bold use of colour gives way to use of mellowed colour scheme. The picture, 
with its mythical background, is not only suggestive of marvel of god’s 
creation but also of god of all imaginations and creative process. 


To indulge with forms of all kinds is a passion for the artist. This passion 
was sharpened when in his college days, he came in contact with a vast 
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wealth of Orissan sculptures. The images of Ganesha, (1980), Jugala (1968), 
The golden Belles (1973), Maithuna and At Ease and many others have the 
monolithic sculptural charactristics. In them he tries to fuse the solidity of 
form with the sweetness of colour. Sometimes emphasis is given on the 
power of expression rather than on beauty. 


The pictures like Chamunda, Nrusimha and Jagannatha with Srivatsa 
show artist’s delicate responses towards these deities. To him they are the 
symbols of mysterious forces. The picture of Chamunda with burning round 
eyes which appear more ferocious with the collaging of pieces of small 
mirrrors and the open mouth with protruding teeth, is ferocity incarnate. It 
is a visual expression of kala (time) and samhara (destruction). These images 
manifest various layers of spatial and cosmic meanings which remain beyond 
one’s complete grasp. The impression of foot mark of bhakta srivatsa on 
the image of Jagannatha is significant. Therefore in this picture its presence 
is drawn with vibrant colours. One hand it gives expression of bhakta’s 
closeness to god, his demand of love and also god’s acceptance yet on the 
other hand it delicately suggests that the god is always shrouded with a 
“beyond”. So the pictures of deities, including those of Ganesha fuse 
delicate personal emotion with profound ideas associated with them. 


Rao handles the brush and the lense with equal dexterity. As a 
photographer he creates through his lenses capturings the floating moods 
and images. He transforms the mundance into eternal beauty. Rao has moved 
the length and breadth of the state documenting archeological remains, tribal 
life, temple murals and performances. As an associate in his colleague 
Dinanath Pathy’s various research projects Rao has acquired a deep insight 
into the cultural heritage of Orissa which later finds reflection in his paintings. 
The motifs from the Saura tribal paintings fascinate Rao and they appear in 
his creations often transformed and transcended. His Tiger is not just an 
animal - it is a physical force, the white heat of energy. Its background light 
grey of which the tiger is also a part, the bright outline of the animal and its 
burning eyes remind one of Blake's “Tiger, tiger, burning bright/In the forest 
of the night”. Yet behind this strength and energy, there lurks an element of 
innocence. This is the irony of creation. 
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The most tender theme Rao deals with is love and family life. It is, as 
already discussed, has its source from a personal world. This theme is very 
intimate and it is lyrical in appeal, and this appeal is heightened by the 
aroma of tragic loss. But the artist, with the help of images and colour 
compositiéns, tries to transcend this personal feeling which results in a 
mellowed awareness of time lapsing into death. 


Paintings like My dear, My Problem, The Bed Room are examples of 
this. In My problem with a pastiche of different paper cuts is the image of 
a horse, created from its mouth is the child hanging with the help of strings. 
This horse is reality with intricate mixture of happenings. It is also time. 
The child, the artist’s hope, dreams with support and a token of memory he 
is hanging from, holding a string of uncertainty. The painting is evocative. 
Similarly The Bed room suggest the intimate relationship saturated with 
fresh memories. The tranquil atmosphere evoked by light colours makes 
the room a world of love and loss. 


So Rao is a painter with, feelings and ideas. Ideas come to him through 
intense personal experience. Hence his paintings have a touch of authenticity 
of feelings which is not lost by the dazzle of experiments. He is very sincere 
in experiments. This, for him, is just a discovery of a novel device. No 
doubt, he experiments with different forms and media with a hunger to 
explore the enigma of reality. For me, his experiments show unusual 
combination of mosaic, glass chips, wax, boxes with colours. These are 
means to achieve something and to expand the horizon of art forms. 


Rao’s reaction to reality is imaginative and poetic. It is poetic in the 
sense that every object he paints takes the hue of his personal feeling of loss 
and isolation. It is again poetic because his imagination changes the outward 
objects and scenes into symbols of a heightened awareness. Yet his works 
reflect his conscious effort to harmonise his feelings and medium which 
sometimes result, in laboured manner of naturalistic and imitative object 
painting. His keen sense of harmony between form and feeling helps him to 
go beyond the level of sheer craftsmanship. He is no doubt conscious of 
different ‘isms’, and is influenced by their techniques; but he is never bound 
by them. He always tries to find his own path. He is yet to find it, but what 
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is important is the quest. And this quest is the essence of his art. 


This quest makes him conscious of two worlds of reality always in 
conflict. One world is the reality he wants to reflect through his paintings 
with its colours, space and eloquent silence that presents not a reflected 
outward reality only but also an independent existence bound within a frame. 
Rao’s work is an attempt to give an artistic expression to the paintings 
resulting in the imaginative transformation of the external reality. The 
struggle here is between the artist’s inner experience and the intraceable 
exterior world of objects. Like a poet, Rao cannot change the external world 
into the world of ideas. So, he transforms the painting into an outward form. 
The best examples of this is his silk screen prints on Saura motifs. Saura 
paintings reflect the vision of Saura tribes. Rao’s graphics are not their 
imitation but his reactions towards them. The uniqueness of his graphics 
lives in the fact that it transforms the visual art form of Soura paintings into 
another art form which is a critical rendering of his personal experience. 
Soura paintings with its limited world is a marvel of simplicity of expression 
with linear, two dimensional drawings. To Rao these paintings are an external 
reality to be metamorphosed by his creative imagination to another art form 
expressing his personal experiences. These paintings again show the 
possibilities of simple, elemental lines through which he wants to express 
complex human existence with simplicity free from all external trappings. 
So Rao’s graphics are the physical objects born out of physical world of 
artistic creation. His emotion, feelings and imagination live in between these 
two worlds. Here they never shorten the ideals of the artist. They all change 
into the skills and techniques. Here technique is the feeling and the vision. 
Rao’s graphics are therefore, an attempt not to change life into art but art 
into life with all its raw intensity. So it may be termed as a sort of 
improvisation to give the non-material nature of art its material form. 


The soul of Rao’s craftsmanship lies in this improvisation. It is a venture 
to entering into the secrets of art form not as an expression of reality but as 
a reality to be expressed. Like Saura painting, graphics for Rao is a ritual 
symbolizing the human existence in cosmos viewed from his personal 


grouse. 
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In his commitment to his personal experience and love for the 
uncertainties of life lie the key to his appeal. This authentic involvement 
makes his later works simple and elemental. But he has his limitations. He 
moves comparatively in a narrow sphere of experience. But this limitation 
is also his strength, because it makes his work intense. His use of colour is 
also very limited. Blue, yellow and white are the colours he mostly uses. To 
him reality is interfused with enigma. In Orissan art panorama his painting 
offer a “new cup of tea”. Both the cup and the tea offer a colourful fusion of 
high technical perfection and imaginative power. 


Sourindra Nath Barik 
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D. Narayan Rao 


1949 Born, Bhanjanagar 
1967-71 Government Diploma in Painting and Graphics from 
the Government School of Art and Crafts, Khallikote 


1972 Founder Member of Working Artists Association,Orissa 
1973 First Solo exhibition at Bhubaneswar 
1974 Chitrakala Parishad, Andhra Pradesh, Award 
1983 State Lalit Kala Akademi Award, Orissa 
1984 Introduced Seriography for the first time in 
the Art Education of Orissa 
1991 Participated in Bharat Bhavan International Biennale of Prints 
1991 Participated in International Graphic Workshop, Bhubaneswar 
1992 Convener of All India Artists’ Camp of 
Central Lalit Kala Akademi at Bhubaneswar 
1992 National Akademi Award, New Delhi (Honourable Mention) 
1994 Participated in All India Graphic Camp at Bharat Bhavan, Bhopal 
1995 & Attended U.G.C. Refreshers Course on Fine Arts 
1996 at Kala Bhavan, Visva Bharati University 
1995 Jury in the First Eastern Print Biennale 
of Lalit Kala Akademi, New Delhi 
1996 Participated in the 2nd National Photography Exhibition, 
New Delhi 
1996 Director of Young Printmakers workshop, 


Lalit Kala Akademi, New Delhi 
Presently teaching at B.K.College of Art and Crafts, Bhubaneswar-751030 


Studio: Lakshmi Nivas, E.B.-575, Bargada Brit Cotony,Bhubaneswar. 
Phone No.-0674-432942 
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Chamunda, mixed media, 75x60 cm, 1982, D. Narayan Rao 
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Navavuniara, oil painting, 45x60 cm, 1985, D. Narayan Rao 
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Nrusimha, mixed media, 102x75 cm, 1983, D. Narayan Rao 
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Jagannatha with Srivatsa, oil painting, 90x60 cm, D. Narayan Rao 
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Ramahari Jena 
Alone in the Crowd 


No art did grow out of him like his toenails; unlike Jean Arp he had to 
struggle for it. Struggle for the release of the creative juice flowing within 
him, crying to be let out. Ramahari Jena, the starry-eyed young boy from 
the village Gahatakuri near Aska in the Ganjam district of Orissa, had only 
one vague dream - to be an artist. A dream that ran the risk of getting stamped 
out by the harsh footsteps of reality as his businessman father looked 
scandalised and said - “An artist ? A drawing master ?” The shock and 
scorn in his voice was obvious. Others in the family, too, did not endorse 
Ramahari’s ‘lowly’ dream and he became lonely. It was a loneliness that he 
needed to grow as an artist. Years later when he became the first artist from 
Orissa to win the national award by Central Lalit Kala Akademi that 
loneliness had become cosmic; his award winning painting Homage to 
Armenia depicting a stylised male nude against the dark man amidst 
holocaust. The muted grey and black conveyed the stark message of 
helplessness, grew on the viewer and haunted him for a long time. 

Yet is was the family that had nurtured the artist in him. While making 
hesitant forays into the world of art with a childish fascination for chalk 
and charcoal Ramahari got his first teacher in his mother. A deeply religious 
lady, she would draw elaborate beautiful patterns with powdered rice on 
the floor and a thrilled Ramahari would watch her intently, imitate her with 
tentative fingers and finally excel her at this traditional art of jhoti. 


A carefree childhood that gave ample scope for the restless artistic spirit 
to be manifested in making idols for the Puja, fashioning swords from stray 
planks, creating masks from old newspapers and painting screens for the 
dance parties got reined in when he joined the High School a tew kilometers 
away in the nearest town. There his two elder brothers would keep a close 
watch on him and he felt fettered. But he was slowly but surely drawn to the 
drawing master of that school, Harisharan Mohapatra, a multifaceted genius 
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well known for his portraits in oil. Young Ramahari would tip toe to his 
studio known as Kalamandira and watch fascinaed the exquiste art-works 
and portraits assembled inside. In the concluding years of his high school 
education Ramahari was to come in close contact with Mohapatra who 
moulded the artist in him by making him give shape to life. 


Today Ramahari guides students as the graphic supervisor at the Rashtriya 
Lalit Kala Kendra, Bhubaneswar. He fondly remembers the well known 
artist of Orissa Chandrasekhar Rao who had a profound influence on the 
formative years of Ramahari as an artist. Rao had joined as the art teacher 
in the Higher Secondary school of science and technology at Aska very 
near his village. The Baghua river flowed nearby and the mango grove 
seemed a natural setting for a school that drew young Ramahari like a flame 
does a moth, for. the art wing was beautifully furnished and well equipped 
and the artist who presided over it was a source of tremendous inspiration. 
Later he was to work in close creative contact with Rao, helping him in 
scene painting and learning tempera and water colour. 


One day he would occupy the place of Rao in that hallowed precincts. 
Much against his dream, of course. After matriculation (in 1975) Ramahari 
faced a tough choice-whether to join a general college as his family desired 
or to go for art education as he aspired. Perhaps inside every artist lurks a 
rebel, awaiting its time to raise its hood. Much against the family’s wish he 
got himself admitted to the Khallikote art college. It was Rao who had 
guided him. Ramahari had applied, travelled all the way to Khallikote to 
take the entrance test and topped the list of successful candidates, a feat he 
was to repeat in 1979 when he passed out with a Diploma in fine arts by 
standing first in the first class. 


Ramahari was a topper in more ways than one. A deepest confidence in 
himself, an unquenchable zeal for making a success of his artistic pursuits 
and a mind raring to receive singled him out from others. If a temple was 
being built, Ramahari was sure to be there watching intently the decorative 

‘art work or lending a hand with the painters, his curiosity would land him at 
the potter’s wheel, trying to master the intricacies of fashioning earthenware, 


out of soft clay. He loved to wander, to probe, to discover the beauty in 
things. 
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It was his third year in the college of art. He had offered painting and 
nature study as part of his assignment. While other students were perfectly 
happy with odianry spots for their studies, Ramahari roamed all over the 
sleepy town of Khallikote in serach of that special spot. Finally he saw it. 
The broken temple canopied by a big banyan tree, mirrored in the water of 
the small pond on which simmered the first rays of the morning sun. The 
sight was breathtaking. But there was one snag, a formidable one at that. 
People came there early in the morning to relieve themselves and the fetid 
air was too much to bear. But the young painter was made of sterner stuff; 
he was not going to admit defeat. As the dawn broke the next morning he 
marched to the place armed with incense sticks and old newspapers. He did 
a quick ‘cover-up’ job, lit agarbattis, set his easel and started to paint. People 
stopped using the place as a public latrine on the third day and eventually 
he came up with a masterly work that won the heart of one and all. 


Landscape has always enthralled Ramahari. Even to day. Although he is 
more into figurative painting and graphics the landscapes have a special 
interest for him, Ruins, dilapidated temples, palaces, leafless trees have an 
uncanny hold on him. It is the visage of nature between winter and spring 
that attract him the most. There is not much green then and orange with 
yellow dominates the scene. A suggestion of dry land perhaps, but with 
sure signs of life casting anchor. It is one such landscape that was purchased 
by Tata Centre at the Birla Academy, when he was still in the college. A 
rare honour that went a long way in boosting his morale and reinforcing his 
belief in himself as a gifted artist. 

After Khallikote, Calcutta beckoned him. His friend Ajit Patnaik, the 
renowned art director of today, was in Calcutta for higher studies. He knew 
he would get valuable exposure there. The faculty of the Government Art 
College, Calcutta drew him like lodestone. He decided to enrol there, even 
took the interview and got selected. But things were far from happy at 
home. His father’s business was going through a lean patch and he needed 
to earn to augment the family’s income. The callow youth from an Orissa 
village could not muster enough courage to chart unknown course in farott 

“Calcutta and had to fall back on a secure job as an art teacher at Aska'’s 
Higher Secondary School of Science and Technology, where his onetime 
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mentor Chandrasekhar Rao was the predecessor. There he lived and there 
he worked in an atmosphere that fostered the artist in him. He came in 
contact with the Working Artists Association (WAA) and a senior artist 
like Dinanath Pathy had sent his works to exhibition of AIFACS and Bombay 
Art Society etc., though that involved a lot of hassles apart from steep 
expenses. During this time his briliant Chilika studies merit special mention. 


But there was a restless spirit in him that refused to be stuck ina groove. 
Landscapes no longer satisfied him; he longed to move on to contemporary 
themes. Modernistic touches became inevitable when the societal pulls, 
pressures and predicaments put the artist’s psyche on the rack. But this has 
not only a thematic experiment the effort on to bring in a new texture and 
his success in this was yet another proof that here was an artist with a rare 
talent. 


1985 brought dual honours. He completed his bachelor in Fine Art from 
Berhampur University with a first class and more importantly his painting 
got selected for the National Exhibition of Art in New Delhi. Art was nothing 
short of priesthood for him and his God was finally smiling, ready with his 
blessings. He won a research grant by central Lalit Kala Akademi to work 
in its Regional Centre at Calcutta. His dream was fulfilled and the furstration 
at not being able to purse higher studies at Calcutta was wiped away as he 
came in contact with such luminaries like Paritosh Sen and Amitav Banerjee. 


The graphics movement in Orissa was yet to take off being confined to 
elementary woodcut and lino cut only and as usual Ramahari’s restless spirit 
was looking for newer arenas; besides print making was more of a challenge 
to him, for, he operated not only as an artist but also as a technician. He was 
to be the ensign-bearer of the graphics movement in Orissa. he introduced 
etching and lithography and trained many artists, both young and old. The 
Rashtriya Lalit Kala Kendra had come up at Bhubaneswar and he played a 
historic role in setting up the graphic studio there under the able supervisor 
of the celebrated printmaker of the country Amitav Banerjee. As studio-in- 
charge (Graphics) he set about perfecting his art in a free and congenial 
ambience and his students, always benefitting from his total involvement 
and personal touch, followed his lead. 
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He had won the state Akademi award in 1988; but in 1989 he created a 
record by becoming the first Oriya artist to win the national Akademi award. 
His perserverance had paid off and his excellence recognised beyond all 
doubts. He has gone on to win many more awards including the First Eastern 
Print Biennale award in 1995, participated in many exhibitions all over the 
country and abroad, took active part on a number of seminars and workshops 
organised by Lalit Kala Akademi, Bharat Bhavan and other institutions of 
repute and featured prominently in government and private collections in 
Delhi, Calcutta, Bhopal, Bangalore, USA, Japan Germany, France, Egypt, 
Poland and Moscow etc. The latest honour has been his selection for the 
Charles Wallace (India) Trust award for a felowship in UK. It is again an 
untrodden path for an Oriya artist. He would work in the Glasgow School 
of Art in the printmaking department and he hopes to imbibe developed 
technology and scientific process so that he could further the movement he 
had begun in Orissa faster and more meaningfully. 


In printmaking his expertise and creativity have won him plaudits 
nationally and internationally. But interestingly unlike other artists all the 
phases of his artistic career have still an active presence in his work. He has 
shifted from water colour to mixed media, to pastels to oils, and finally to 
graphics. But he has not forshaken his paintings, even drawings that forms 
the core of any artist’s work. His drawings, figurative and in bold lines 
largely, are a treat for the connoisseur’s eye. The paintings that had won 
him the National Academy award in 1989 was Homage to Armenia. The 
Armenian disaster had shaken the sensitive soul of the artist. In shock and 
anguish he created the lonely, skeletal, faceless human figure. The touches 
of grey in a dimming sky with the sunlight blacked out brought home the 
message with striking effect. Hauntingly evoked the vulnerability of the 
man racked by the angst of the artist. It was a period that continued upto 
1993 when he painted in monochrome-partly because of the theme he treated 
but also under the impact of his printmaking work. He painted men as he 
perceived them, not as he saw them; very much like Picasso and his 
anatomical approach he owed to the German artist Albert Durer. Sepia, 
grey, brown, amber, black brought in a fascinating tonal variation but always 
with the accent on minimum colour for maximum etfect. His stylised human 
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figures were strangely vivifying and it is a tribute to his preeminence as a 
thinking artist that not only junior artists but also seniors were influenced 
by his style and delineation in bold lines, subtle variations in tone, and 
textural innovations. 

But soon Ramahari moved on to fresher pastures. In January 1990 he 
had got married to Chaita Basu, a talented printmaker of Calcutta. The early 
nineties was changing his vision and colour was beginning to come back to 
his canvas with a vengeance. Nature in plaintive mood, human figures 
swatched in ennui and helplessness receded as the lonely man of Ramahari 
grew wings and was poised for a flight into the land of hope and freedom. 
He used bright colours but blendend them in such a way that the work 
achieved a rare sensibility and visual tension. A number of his works, many 
of them rsponses to the contemporary society, are master pieces of feeling 
and dexterity. Perhaps the tenderness that had characterised the portrayal in 
the stimulating series of landscape My Village was making a quiet comeback 
as the artist shook off despair to find hope even in devastation. 


Use of colour was also permeating Ramahari’s graphic art. Ramahari 
ceaselessly experiments with the medium of innovating new techniques 
and inspiring others. If it is not chromatic printing, it is viscocity or an 
attempt at getting the prints on the canvas instead of paper. The virginal 
spring of afflatus flows inside him furously still, egging him on to scale 
newer heights, to carve out a special niche as an artist of rare genius whose 
achievement was as much for himself as for the numerous artists he has 
helped, especially in the printmaking arena. In his village they still call him 
‘drawing master’; with love laced with respect. He does not mind, for, the 
past is always present in him; the pastness never loses its relevance. As a 


man and artist Ramahari’s yesterdays fascinate as mush as his future promises 
to do. 


Bibhuti Mishra 
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1957 Bom, Aska 

1976& 

19799 Govt. Diploma in Painting from Govt. School of Art and Crafts 
Khallikote I 

1980 Joined Higher Secondary School of Science and Technology, Aska 
as Teacher in Fine Art 

1982 & First one man show at Bhubaneswar 

1984 

1985 Bachelor on Fine Art, Berhampur University 

1986 & 

1987 Research Award in Printmaking from 
Lalit Kala Akademi, New Delhi 

1988 Participated in Bharat Bhavan Biennale of 
Contemporary Indian Art 

1988 Orissa Lalit Kala Akademi Award 

1989 Received National Akademi Award 

1990 Visited France for 22nd International Festival of Paintings 
Cagnes-sur-mer 

1992, Bharata Bhavan International Biennale of Prints, Bhopal 

1995 & 1997 

1992 International Independent Exhibition of prints in Kangawa, Japan 

1994 Three yearly International exhibition of small size prints 
‘musseed’ Art Contemporary of Chamalite ‘rus’ - France 

1995 Exhibition of Indian Paintings. Sculpture and Graphics at the 
National Museum of Damascus, Syria 

1995 International Workshop on Waterless Lithography, 
Bharat Bhavan, Bhopal! 

1995 First Eastern Print Biennale Award 

1996 State Lalit Kala Academy Award 

1997 Charles Wallace (India) Trust Award 


Presently Studio Incharge, Regional Centre, Lalit Kala Akademi, 
Bhubaneswar-751001, Phone No. -0674-401884. 


Studio : 


C56, Palasa Palli, Bhubaneswar-751009 
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Woman with Swans, oil painting, 130x90 cm, 1997, Ramahari Jena 
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The Flight of Imagination, oil painting, 130x90 cm, 1994, Ramahari Jena 
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Pensive Man, oil painting, 90x60 cm, 1993, Ramahari Jena 
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Forlorn, oil painting, 90x60 cm, 1991, Ramahari Jena 
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Dr. Dinanath Pathy 

Painter ang art historian published several 
books on classical murals and painting of 
Orissa, joint author with Eberhard Fischer 
of Orissa Kunst und kulture in Nordost- 
Indien. Die Perlenkette dem Geliebten Elf 
Hlustrierate Palmblater zur Rasika 
Haravali, Murals for Goddesses and Gods, 
The Tradition of Osakothi Ritual Painting 
in Orissa, India; Author of Mural Paint- 
ings in Orissa, Avanti (Anthology of Po- 
ems), Traditional Paintings of Orissa/The 
Painted Icons and Drawing Master of 
Digapahandi. 


Presently a Jawaharlal Nehru Fellow 
working on “Renewal Art, A study of the 
Indian Traditions with special reference to 
the work of the Chitrakaras in Onissa” 


Dr. Ramesh P. Panigrahbi 


Playwright, director and screenplay writer 
with over hundred titles to his credit. Be- 
sides writing for radio, television and cin- 
ema, Panigraphi has worked as a director 
in the Jatra (folk theatre) sector and re- 
searched on the indegenous theatre fonns 
of Orissa. Dr. Panigrahi is a pioneering 
researcher on the postmodern theatre of 
America. Presently he teaches postgradu- 
ate courses in Ravenshaw College, Cuttack 
and has authored two books in English 
“Prespectives on Odissi Theatre” and 
“Danda Nata" 
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